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THE MAYOR—AFTER SIX MONTHS 


LaGuardia Talks of His Eventful Half Year, of the Things He Has Tried to Accomplish, of the 
Difficulties He Has Encountered in His Task, and of His Hopés for the Future of the City 


By RUSSELL OWEN 


AYOR LAGUARDIA has not been 
changed a bit by his first six 


months in office. He is still the _ 


fiery, temperamental man who 
bounced into City Hall on Jan. 1 and be- 
gan to upset political applecarts. He de- 
nies the temperament, although it is in- 
herent in his mental and emotional make- 
up. He loves to put on a show, and he 
does so with a shrewd knowledge of its 
possible value as window-dressing for re- 
form. 

“I have been in service for twenty-nine 
years and I would be a fool or a Tam- 
many man if I hadn’t learned something,” 
he says explosively. 

He is well pleased with what his ad- 
ministration has already accomplished, al- 
though he actually snarls when he speaks 
of legislative obstruction which prevented 
him from carrying out all his plans. How- 
ever, restoration of the city’s credit be- 
cause of economies, stimulation of relief 
work with funds made available because 
of such economies, reorganization of de- 
partments in an attempt to eliminate 
graft, the beginning of the physical re- 
habilitation of the city properties, and of 
planning and construction to make the 
municipal government of greater service 
to the people—all these, he believes, are 
definite achievements. 

“I didn’t have to learn this job as much 
as you might think,” said the Mayor. “I 
have served in the city government be- 
fore, and I know New York, its people, its 
politics and its topsy-turvy way of grow- 
ing. I had a definite program, when I 
took office, to meet conditions which I 
knew were incredibly selfish, and it is 
that program which we are carrying out 
as best we can. 

“But in a way I am like the captain of 
a broken-down ship, who must patch and 
repair, and struggle continually to keep it 
afloat, instead of junking the thing and 
building anew from the keel. I should 
have been elected in 1929, when there was 
money with which to work; then I could 
have rebuilt the city, and brought some 
order into this chaotic system of trans- 
portation and service which I inherited.” 

The Mayor, who was an aviator in the 
war and wears his Quiet Birdman’s pin, 
waved his hands in the air and applied 
a few well-chosen army epithets to his 
job. 

* . . 

‘ ‘Hye it?” he exclaimed in answer 
to a question. “Of course I en- 
joy it, but I get awfully tired. 

Being Mayor of New York is not easy if 

you want to be honest and do something 

worth while. 

“I wonder how many people realize 
what we. are trying to do. We want to 
give New York a non-political, nonparti- 
san administration. That sounds simple, 
but try it. Of course, it’s an experiment, 
like the New Deal. We want to prove 
that men in office should give service to 
the city, not to a party, and that if they 
do so the city will be so transformed 
that nonpartisan administration will be 
demanded and obtained. 

“There should be no distinction between 
parties where city government is con- 
cerned. Whether Socialists, Democrats 
or Republicans are running the city, it is 


still a housekeeping job; and it can be 
done honestly by any group of men for 
the benefit of the people who employ 
them, or it can be done dishonestly for 
the benefit of themselves and their party 
followers. Jobs should be for service, not 
to provide political hangers-on with places 
to sit. 

“And yet when I went to the Legisla- 
ture and asked for power to eliminate 
useless positions, so that I could throw 
out some idling clerk who wasn’t needed 
and use the money to put two nurses in 
a hospital where* they are needed, what 
did I get? Such an exhibition of selfish- 
ness and job-holding, of party antagonism 
in a crisis affecting every one, that it as- 
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tonished even me, and I’ve been in politics 
a long time.” 

LaGuardia has a way of twisting his 
face into grimaces that accentuate the 
high, rasping tones of his voice when he 
is indignant. There is enough of the 
Latin in him to make him use every pos- 
sible expression of resentment; even his 
chunky body seems to writhe. There is 
pugnacity, self-confidence and stubborn- 
ness in his dark face and the poise of his 
head, and his heavy eyes can burn with 
anger. His temper occasionally gets him 
into difficulties, but a sense of humor as 
frequently gets him out. 

His usual day in the City Hall is an 
arduous and nerve-wracking task. Un- 


like his predecessor, James J. Walker, he 
not only gets to his office fairly early, 
but works steadily until 5, 6 or 7 o’clock 
at night. These warm days he leaves 
earlier than in cooler weather, and his 
week-ends this Summer will be spent with 
his family. He has no regular routine, 
but is always accessible to his department 
chiefs, and to many people who wish to 
discuss city affairs. He sees more visi- 
tors, probably, than did any Mayor of re- 
cent years. He tries to get through his 
correspondence in the morning, but fre- 
quently it accumulates for days until he 
demolishes the pile at one sitting. The 
oddly small desk is always cluttered with 
papers. 

He can make decisions quickly, and 
often explosively, and sometimes, with a 
querulous protestation which is consciously 
comic, he goes up in the air more rapidly 
than when he was an aviator. But he 
Jands more quickly and more smoothly, for 
he admits he was not the best pilot in the 
world. His take-offs were good, but he 
says he was not always sure which side 
up he would land. For that reason he 
has not flown since the war, although he 
enjoys being a passenger. 

* * 2 
HE Mayor was asked to name his 
T greatest handicaps in office. 
“Tradition and custom,” he said— 
“the old, old idea that a city official or 
worker is not in his position to give ser- 
vice, but merely to hold his job. That 


_ thought is universal, or has been so. What 
is uppermost in the mind of any Mayor of 


New York? The desire for re-election. 
And usually he subordinates public ser- 
vice and everything else to that desire. 
They may defeat me four years from now, 
but if they do, it won’t be because I have 
not tried to do what I thought best for 
New York. I’m making enemies every 
day. Reform is like taxation—everybody 
is for it—for the other fellow. 

“We have trouble with politicians, also, 
but they can’t stop us. The man in the 
trench may be armed, equipped, ready to 
go over the top, and then just as he is 
about to hop off he wants to scratch. 
Well, a cootie is not going to stop a war, 
but he can be damned annoying. 

“There is one thing that. makes city 
government more corrupt than State or 
national governments: the lack of an inu- 
telligent minority to question, and investi- 
gate. Local politics so consolidates ‘its 
gains that it can almost eliminate oppo- 
sition, except on election day, and the 
machine as a rule takes care of that prob- 
lem. ‘ 

“The reason we came into office was 
that the situation was so bad that it had 
begun to hurt taxpayers and even threaten 
civil service employes. We faced bank- 
ruptcy. In the days of plenty, when there 
was a constant extension of the city, when 
transportation lines were built to sections 
where politicians owned land, when we 
were used to continual buying’ and seil- 
ing and tearing down and building of 
property, nobody worried much about 
taxes, and the city could be as improvi- 
dent as it pleased. But when this prog- 
ress suddenly froze in the depression 
the sources of revenue began quickly to 
dry up. 

“There has never been any intelligent 
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thought applied to the growth of 
New York. When steam was first 
used on the elevated lines, when the 
trolley car and the third rail made 
swift transportation possible, it was 
perfectly evident that New York 
was going to grow. But who 
planned for it? Nobody. It is the 
duty of the Mayor not only to deal 
with present problems honestly, 
but to think twenty-five years 
ahead. Definite planning for the 
service and convenience and hap- 
piness of the people should have 
started in 1898, when the city was 
consolidated. You wouldn’t know 
New York if a well-considered plan 
had been evolved then for the 
city’s development. We must make 
up for that stupidity as best we 
can. 

“I want to build the healthiest 
city in the world, to wipe out 
tuberculosis and other diseases, to 
give people clean streets. It can 
be done. I want to improve the 
hospitals and establish in New 
York the greatest medical research 
centre in the world. We have the 
population, both in numbers and 
diversification, to make this pos- 
sible. 

“I want to improve the parks, to 
make New York beautiful, to give 
people something which will not 
only be of recreational value but 
also be esthetically stimulating. 
People have a right to beautiful 
things which are also useful, if we 
can provide them. 

“TI want a high school of music 
and one of art. Why waste effort 
and money giving a little poor 
instruction in art and music in 
several high schools when we 
might concentrate that instruction 
in one or two schools where pupils 
could have proper instruction? Not 
all children have an aptitude for 
mathematics or history, and you 
can’t make them learn to like such 
subjects. But there may be some 
who are embryo artists, and if we 
give them the chance perhaps we 
will get another Beethoven from 
them some day.”’ 

ees 
seemed a good point at 
which to ask the Mayor why he 
objected to jazz. He snorted. 

“I don’t object to jazz—not if it is 
good jazz,’’ he said. ‘‘What I ob- 
jected to were the cover charges 
that went with it. I don’t like this 
shrieking, clashing that 
is called jazz, but jazz by a good 
orchestra cannot be objectionable 
to any one. And why should I pose 
as the dictator of what people 
should like or not like? Personally, 
I prefer Strauss to Gershwin, but I 
like both, and if people want Irving 
Berlin why shouldn’t they have 
him, too? That's their business.”’ 

And the Mayor waved a hand in 
the air and went back to his more 
important problems. 

“I want to accomplish adequate 
housing for the wage-earners. No- 
body has a right to rent out sun- 
shine and air, and who can. say 
that every one does not deserve 
these? I want to have some real 
markets which will decrease the 
cost of distribution and the price 
of food by, at least 10 per cent. I 
know it can be done. We have some 
markets; we must use them more 
effectively, and build two miore, one 
in Brooklyn and one in Queens. 

‘“‘We must restore the supremacy 
of New York as a seaport. Every- 
body notices our skyscrapers, but 
few ever think of the docks. But 
because the docks have been neg- 
lected the skyscrapers are empty. I 
want to clean out the Street Clean- 
ing Department, where I found 
more graft fhan in any other city 
department. Why, our garbage was 
often not collected because men on 
trucks were being paid by business 
men to take away their discarded 
material, and our barges were being 
used ‘to carry building material for 
private contractors. Now. we rent 
them the barges, if we have any to 
spare. 

“These things will take time, and 
can only be done if the city lives 
within its income,” said the Mayor. 
He paused, and sat silent for a 
moment. 

“You know, I am in the position 
of an artist or a sculptor,” he said 
slowly. ‘I wonder if you can un- 
derstand how I feel about it. I can 
see New York as it should be and 





as it can be if we all work together. 
But now I am like the man who 
has a conception that he wishes to 
carve or to paint, who has the 
model before him, but hasn’t a 
chisel or brush. 

“One of the most important 
things to be done,”’ he continued, 
‘is to put residences within a rea- 
sonable walking distance of fac- 
tories or offices. If I had money I 
would employ planners, experts who 
know what a modern city should 
be, and let them work out a plan 
suitable to our needs. As it is, we 
must do the best we ¢an ourselves, 
and we can do something as a start. 
I would like to have residential dis- 
tricts limited rigidly and then try 
to coax business to sections where 
there is proper housing; the idea 
would be to decentralize the indus- 
trial districts so that the expense 
of living might be decreased, more 
comfort in transportation attained, 
and work done under pleasanter 
conditions. 

_e @6e 

HAVE done one unorthodox 
thing which I am sure has 
never been done before by a 


‘ 





Mayor of the greater city. I se 
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lected my own assistants. That 
doesn’t sound very startling, but 
you will think it is if you will look 
back to the way men used to be 
chosen to head departments sup- 
posed to serve the people. Did they 
get the best men for the jobs? They 
did not. They put in party men 
who were to be rewarded, and only 


Unplanned City.” 
(Architectural Book Publishing Company.) 


to take the job; he said that New 
York’s problem was too compli- 
cated even for him, that he pre- 
ferred to stay in a place he knew. 
But he and others helped me to get 
the right man. 

“The Dock Commissioner I ap- 
pointed was in the former adminis- 
tration, but I had always found him 
honest, and now that he has a free 





occasionally and by ident, did 
such men show knowledge of their 
work. 

‘‘Take public health, for example. 
I have great respect for the medical 
profession, but what does the aver- 
age doctor know about public health 
service? It is a special work for 
which men are now being trained 
at a few of the large universities. 
I learned about it in Washington, 
where I had to do at times with the 
Public Health Service. So I got 
aman who, I found after careful 
investigation, knew as much about 
public health work as any one in 
the country, 

“How many people are-qualified 
to take charge of penal institu- 
tions? For this job I hunted a long 
time to get a good man. I asked 
Warden Lawes and other men who 
had been successful. Lawes refused 


hand he is doing splendid work. 
To head the Fire Department I ap- 
pointed a fireman, even though I 
knew he had votéd against me. He 
knows his difficult task thoroughly. 
The Market Department had never 
been anything but a mediocre rent- 
ing agency and a patronage-dis- 
pensing system. It was full of 
racket I appointed a merchant, 
a market man, and gave him a 
roughneck to lick the rackets. I 
have appointed the men I wanted, 
not men pressed upon me for po- 
litical reasons." re 


R. LAGUARDIA was asked 
what he thought was the 
supreme qualification for his 
office. 
“The ability to say ‘no,’’’ he said. 
“That sounds trite, but it’s true. 








A Mayor should have some idea of 


finance, and I have, I think. I 
had a lot of that in Congress. If 
they had passed my bill to regulate 
Stock Exchanges a long time ago 
there would have been no need for 
the present law. A Mayor should 
know politics, even though he is 
not playing the game in the ortho- 
dox way. And having obtained 
good men to help him, he should 
back them up. I am backing my 
Police Commissioner at the pres- 
ent time, although some people 
would like to have me fire him. I 
know he is honest. It is said that 
the Police Department can break 
an ‘administration. Well, it isn’t 
going to break me.’’ 

‘“‘What annoys you most?” 

“Limitation of power,” snapped 
the Mayor. “I have been a legisla- 
ter all my life, helping to create 
things, helping to build or tear 
down, as necessity has dictated. 
And now I find myself in an office 
where I see need for reform every- 
where, and I am bound by my oath 
of office to proceed only ‘in cer- 
tain ways. I must play the game 
according to the rules in the book, 
and those rules are at times re- 
strictive. I want to do things which 
ought to be done, and under the 
law I can’t do them. That annoys 
me more than anything else, be- 
cause of my former experience and 
training.” 

It was suggested to the Mayor 
that he seemed to be becoming 
more tactful in his dealings with 
others in the city government, that 
his fire-eating manner had been 
tempered. For some reason the idea 
seemed to irritate him. 

‘‘That’s a lot of hokum,”’ he said. 
“I’m doing just what I have always 
done. They used to call me a radi- 
cal. Well, everything I have stood 
for in the past in Congress is now 
law. Tactless? Yes, I’m tactless 
toward politicians, I’m tactless to- 
ward special privilege, and I’m 
tactless when confronted by padded 
payrolis. I hope I always will be. 
I put the slot machines out of busi- 
nessa $50,000-a-month graft—and 
I suppose that was tactless.’’ 

“But, after all, Mr. Mayor, you 
don’t bark as much as you used to, 
particularly in Board of Estimate 
meetings.” 

A grin spread over the Mayor's 
face. 

“You don’t need to bark when 
you’re in a majority,’”’ he said. 

ees 


4 O social affairs take up much 
of your time?’’ the Mayor 
was asked. ‘‘Do you resent 

them?’’ 

“No, that’s easy. Speaking at a 
certain number of dinners, trying 
to get a convention for New York 
(and I’ll always do that); going to 
meetings, receiving delegations and 
visitors are part of my job. That’s 
all right. As for other social af- 
fairs, nothing doing. 

“I haven't got time for society. 
There are three simple rules for a 
man in public office to follow if he 
wants to keep his feet on the 
ground: Have a wife who wears 
the same kind of clothes she wore 
before you were elected; don’t gam- 
ble on the stock market or let any 
one else do it for you, and don’t 
accept social invitations from peo- 
ple from whom you did not accept 
them before election. I just won’t 
do it. 

“If a man follows these rules as 
to his personal conduct, granted 
that he isn’t a rake, he can’t go 
wrong. My family means a good 
deal to me, and when I have time 
to spare I like to spend it wi 
them. . 

“I manage to play a little, go to 
concerts and the opera in the Win- 
ter, and sometimes to a play. What 
irks me most is that I have so little 
time to read—that is, to, read any- 
thing which has not to do with my 
work. I don’t know when I have 
read a novel, and I enjoy good 
books. But I can rest occasionally, 
and one needs to in this job. As I 
said, I get tired, but I am lucky in 
being able to forget non-essential 
things, and at night to put work 
out of my mind and go to sleep. 
The worries may be there in the 
morning, but I can forget them for 
a time. 

“This job of being Mayor isn’t 
easy, but what honest public ser- 





vice is easy?”’ 
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YOUTH CRIES OUT FOR A SALVAGING HAND 


It Asks for Guidance 
Toward Solid Goals 
And, Above All, a 
Chance to Work 


By EUNICE FULLER BARNARD 
MERICA is traditionally a 
young man’s country, a land 
of opportunity and “bound- 
less hope. Yet recently, at 
a national conference in Washing- 
ton, a hundred experts—officially 
chosen for their intimate knowl- 
edge of the younger generation— 
petitioned the government to sal- 
vage our youth from futility and 
despair. Not as an emergency aid 
but as a continuing national prop, 
they asked for a Federal commis- 
sion to help youth find a foothold 
and a faith. 

Some six or seven million young 
people, it is estimated, in that ar- 
dent decade between the ages of 16 
and 25, when new-found energies 
cry out to be tried, are paralyzed 
by enforced inertia. They have no 
jobs, and they are not preparing 
for any. They have left school. 
Most of them have not even facili- 
ties for constructive play. They 
are tramping the streets, ‘riding 
the rods,’’ or just idling in the very 
years when normally youngsters 
make their first straight, spirited 
dash toward careers and homes of 
their own. Like so many sprinters 
poised for the race, a generation 
is being held back at the starting 
tape. 

For five successive Junes, dur- 
ing the depression, high schools 
and colleges have poured their hun- 
dreds of thousands of eager-eyed, 
lean-limbed graduates into a so- 
ciety which apparently has little 
need of them. In a world for which 
they have spent from twelve to six- 
teen years in training, they find, 
by and large, less occupation, less 
hope and less concern for their wel- 
fare than do the inmates of an Old 


Men’s Home. - 
ees 


UMULATIVELY we are begin- 
ning to realize that the years 
just past have been peculiarly 

a depression of the young. In for- 
mer business emergencies youth 
has been served, frequently at the 
expense of the older generation. 
With its readiness to accept bar- 
gain wages as a weapon, it has 
often wrested many of the availa- 
ble jobs from expert middle age. 
In the severer recent crisis, age, 
forced to fight on youth’s terms, 
has not usually been under-cut. 


Today we are quite properly pro- 
tecting the experienced worker, 
the older ‘“‘family man,’’ against 
youth’s competition, both by the 
wage levels set by the NRA and by 
the minimum age provisions of 60 
per cent of the codes. 

Thus, however, on every count 
today’s youngster loses. He lacks, 
as a rule, even that chance to begin 
at the bottom which has been 
America’s traditional promise to 
youth. Industry and trade, in sad 
plight themselves, have felt neither 
obliged nor able to look after him. 
High schools and post-high school 
courses have not often been 
equipped to dea] with his realistic 
vocational interests. The alterna- 
tive of putting him to wholesale 
social use we have as yet tried only 
in such an experiment as the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps. In large 
part that force and enthusiasm of 
youth which Russia and Germany 
are making their main motive 
power are here an unharnessed 
Niagara. 

Even of the nine or ten million 
youth estimated as employed, not 


Anchored—A Wood-Chopping Detail at a CCC Camp. 


all by any means are at satisfying 
or necessary work. Nearly three 
million young people who in nor- 
mal times would have moved to 
towns or cities, are for instance, 
still on farms, where they are not 
needed, according to Dr. O. E. 
Baker of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

How many of the unemployed or 
mal-employed youth have turned to 
anti-social lives is not known. Some 
fifty thousand are among the home- 
less, destitute wanderers recently 
registered at the government tran- 
sient camps. As for crime, George 
F. Zook, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, has pointed 
out that this age group, which al- 
ready furnished the largest propor- 
tion of our criminals, increased in 
State and Federal prisons about 9 
per cent in the single year 1929-30. 
Scattered reports also indicate that 
many young people have become 
discouraged to the point of mental 
derangement. 

We are accustomed to think of 
the youth of the World War era as 
the lost generation. But before 


Times Wide Worid. 


Adrift—Boy Wanderers Bumming a Ride Between Freight Cars. 


their disillusion, they had their 
moment of service and applause. 
These’ present youngsters, most of 
them, have never felt either so- 
cially needed or acclaimed. 

Alike for Ph. D. and prospective 
porter, would-be stock-broker and 
stenographer, the ‘No Help 
Wanted”’ sign has stood across the 
path like a barrier to life itself. 
Education, brawn, technical train- 
ing—none of these has been able 
to assure its possessor of a chance 
at necessary or remunerative work. 
Recently the National Student Fed- 
eration estimated that at least 350,- 
000 young college graduates have 
not yet found jobs. Since then the 
class of 1934, some 150,000 strong, 
has stepped into the outer world. 

Current crops of teachers, nurses, 
architects, lawyers, engineers have 
glutted the market like those of 
cotton and wheat. All too literally 
these young people are being 
plowed under by circumstances,. or 
turned to uses foreign to their 
abilities. Beaux arts graduates 
are behind grocery store counters, 
and French teachers are working 

as floor-walkers. For the 
first time young white-col- 
lar workers are sharing 
the misfortune of whole- 
sale unemployment and 
maladjustment with their 
contemporaries of factory 
and shop. 
ses 


AGUELY, perhaps, but 
V none the less surely, 
youth is gaining a 
new solidarity, a kind of 
class consciousness in the 
working world. Like wo- 
men of the pre-suffrage 
era, young people are be- 
ginning to feel the bond 
uniting victims of a com- 
mon discrimination. It is 
a tie far stronger than that 
of the smart escapades, in- 
tended to defy and shock 
an elder morality, which 
distinguished the young- 
sters of a decade ago. Then 
they were referred to 
. ‘the younger generation,”’ 
an appendage obviously of 
the older society. Now, in 
significant contrast, they 
are “‘youth,”’ a class apart 
with a cause of its own. 
Already the more articu- 
late are calling themselves 
the ‘frustrated genera- 
tion.’’ Blocked in their de- 
sire for self-support, they 
are withheld from marriage 
as well. Many are vocally 
dissatisfied with their edu- 


youth itself believes worth while.” 
see 

ORE and more youth is de- 

manding a finger in the pie 

of its own collective future. 
At the conference which recom- 
mended a continuing Federal com- 
mission to map out a national 
youth program, representatives of 
youth itself were prominent. At 
least a third of such a commission, 
they insisted, should be made up of. 
persons less than 30 years old. 

Again and again these young lead- 
ers intimated that youth is tired 
of having its course charted by age, 
well meaning but ignorant of its 
real desires. New plans for youth’s 
education and leisure activities, 
they urged, should “grow out of 
the needs of youth as expressed by 
youth.”’ : 

But no amount of recreation or 
higher schooling is, in their view, 
a substitute fora paying job. Both, 
they are apt to say, are mere nar- 
cotics to reconcile them to an ab- 
normal existence. ‘‘Sitting in choral 


‘clubs and weaving baskets is not 


enough,” one girl explained. ‘‘We 
want jobs, success and marriage.” 
These ‘‘society, for its own preser- 
vation,” should be obliged to pro- 
vide for them, the youthful leaders 
made clear. Not just any jobs, but 
jobs in the line of their special 
talents and therefore of their best 
contribution to the general welfare. 
According to their theory, society 
should assure every individual ‘‘op- 
portunities for exercising his abili- 
ties in an occupation which will 
provide adequate support.”’ 

Many of them admit that success 
in terms of individua! fortunes may 
be a thing of the past. They en- 
visage the probability that youth, 
as one of them put it, ‘“‘must learn 
to find in social service the same 
satisfactions its elders once 
in industrial pioneering.”’ 

The youth leaders and those 
elders closely in touch with the sit- 


( Continued on Page 17) 
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THE BALKANS ILLUMINATE EUROPE’S FEUDS 


© Times Wide World. 


“There Has Developed a Balkan Feeling, a Kind of Balkan Patriotism”—Cheers for King Carol. 


By ANNE O’HARE McCORMICE 
BSLGRADE. 


OT a room was to be had 

in the three leading hotels 

of Belgrade the night we 

arrived. In a Balkan capi- 
tal that was surprising enough to 
travelers accustomed to the empty 
inns along the highways of West- 
ern Europe. Still more surprising, 
the crowding guests were Ger- 
mans, not the Germans on holiday, 
encountered in‘ such numbers in 
Italy and Dalmatia—strange exodus 
from a bankrupt country—but hus- 
tling delegations on official mis- 
sions, signing trade agreements, 
making cultural contacts, working 
out business deals. General Goer- 
ing dropped in with his staff, in full 
regalia. A huge plane arrived to 
take a picked contingent of Yugo- 
slav journalists to Berlin as guests 
of the Ministry of Propaganda. In 
the Foreign Office one waited with 
a couple of polite but impatient 
Teutons, unused to the irregular 
tempo of the Slav. 

There was every evidence of a 
new thrust of the old ‘‘Drang nach 
Osten.’’ General Goering went on 
to glitter for the Athenians. The 
commercial missions proceeded to 
Sofia and Bucharest. The first oc- 
cupation thinned out, but day after 
day in the terrace restaurant new 
arrivals from the Reich, annoyed 
by the queer dissonance of an or- 
chestra of Bosnian gypsies, so dif- 
ferent from the solid marching 
tunes of Nazi bands, discussed busi- 
ness with an absorption reminis- 
cent of the American club car in 
the codeless Twenties. 


Beyond that terrace, the striking 
white rectangles of the new French 
Embassy confront the shaft raised 
by Yugoslavia in honor of France 
on the prow-like bluff overlooking 
the meeting of the Danube and the 
Sava. Mestrovic has succeéded in 
putting a passion of gratitude into 
his great figure of Serbia in thanks- 
giving, but the monument also ex- 
presses a passion of national pride. 
It crowns the neat gardens replac- 
ing the ragged green that used to 
lead to the old fortifications. With 
the “Messenger of Victory,’ com- 
manding the wide Danubian plain 
from the rebuilt wall of the ancient 
fortress, it is the gesture of the 
new capital rising out of the 
devastated towns of a decade ago, 
of the new Balkans stretching from 
Constantinople to the gates of 
Vienna. : 

“Serbia is faithful to her friends,” 
protested the patriot of 1914 who 
led me from the terrace filled with 
Germans to the votive offering to 
France. ‘Faithful, of course,” 
shrugged the young man at his 
side. ‘‘But we can’t be in leading 
strings forever. We must follow 
our own destiny.” 

And he led me down the long 
main street, where the goods in 
the crowded shop windows look 
more German and Italian than 
French, into an enclosed gar- 
den café opposite the gardens of 
the King’s palace. Here the music 
and the musicians were Russian. 
They sang the haunting choruses 
that once echoed along the Volga. 
The guests around the tables 
swayed to the rhythm. They were 


mostly students, livelier and gayer 
than Russian students, but one saw 
how natural to Belgrade was this 
music of the steppes. The pretty, 
eager girls who sat with us talked 
a little French, a little German, but 
Russian was their other language. 
A few years ago they would have 
asked endless questions about 
America; now Russia excites them. 
The rapprochement between the 
Balkan States and the Soviet Union 
ig not just another of those regional 
agreements which reorient the Eu- 
rope of 1934; it represents the move- 
ment of long-alienated peoples turn- 
ing once more in the direction of 
their instincts and their traditions. 
Now that the Kremlin has given up 
its claim to Bessarabia, the railway 
bridge across the Dnieper will be 
rebuilt and the line of communica- 
tion between South Russia and this 
peninsula, broken for seventeen 
years, will be restored. You have 
to come to the Balkans to realize 
what that reforging of the old link 
means, as symbol and as fact. 
ses 
OU have to tome to the Bal- 
kans to realize many things 
that are obscure when you 
peer into the front windows of Eu- 
rope. It was never truer than today 
that the best place to discern the 
motives, the movements and the 
secret aims of the great powers is 
in the reflectoscope of the satellite 
capitals of Belgrade, Sofia and Bu- 
charest. Tentative plans are tried 
out in the secluding clutter of the 
backyard. Here is the field for 
trial balloons, the practice ground 
for the grand-stand play of tomor- 


row, the dark room where the pic- 
ture begins to develop. 

Incredibly, the backyard actually 
is secluded from the public gaze. 
Everywhere people are talking 
rather wildly about the next war. 
Will there be war? When? Where? 
On what pretext? The horizons are 
searched for signals as no one ever 
thought of scanning the pleasantly 
camouflaged landscape of 1914. Ob- 
servers scurry about, dodging of- 
ficial statements, weighing rumors, 
trying to sense what the censor- 
ships conceal. And nobody spares 
more than a casual glance for the 
region where the last war was 
incubated. 

Not that there is any danger of 
open conflict in the Balkans. The 
watched pot is not likely to boil 
over anywhere at present, and 
sooner in the Saar, in the Austrian 
Tyrol, or along the Far Eastern 
Railway, than here where it steams 
unnoticed. But here you perceive 
what the last war changed and 
what it did not change. Here you 
see best that it never ended. The 
high tension of today, the encir- 
cling manoeuvres, the cutting off of 
supplies by tariffs and a dozen 
varieties of boycott, the moratoria, 
the populations in uniform and in 
training camps, the economic regi- 
mentation and the new censorships, 
the constant formation of new 
fronts—all these are the policies 
and strategies of war. Today as 
yesterday, the struggle between the 
contending forces of the Continent 
shows up in the Balkans, with the 
great difference that the Balkans 


Little Nations, Grown 
In Strength, Help to 
Mold the Policies 
Of Great Powers 


of today are far more important 
than the Balkans of yesterday. 

Down in the Balkans, we say by 
habit, forgetting that the Balkans 
have moved up into Europe and 
occupy far more room than the 
old Austrian Empire at the cross- 
roads of the Continent. No nations 
except the westernmost, France 
and Spain, can move without run- 
ning into them; they block the 
path of Russia west, of Italy east, 
of almost every nation turning 
south. 

Moreover, the Balkan mentality 
has spread as the small States be- 
came great. The mind of the vil- 
lage, ingrown and suspicious, the 
mind of the parvenu, cocky and 
servile, the mind of the little man, 
baffled but emphatic, now dictates 
to most of Europe. In this sense 
the Balkans may be said to have 
conquered their old masters: the 
political and economic tribalism of 
the last peninsula has been adopted 
as a working policy all over the 
Continent. 

ees 

NTIL yesterday fidelity to 

France was the mainspring 

not only of Yugoslav but of 
Balkan policy in general. Through 
the Little Entente, France became 
a Balkan power, and while the en- 
largement of Yugoslavia and Ru- 
mania marks one of the sharp dis- 
tinctions between pre-war and post- 
war Europe, the chief practical ef- 
fect of this enlargement was to ex- 
tend the influence of the Quai 
d’Orsay and the Bank of France. 

Only Italy really disputed French 
hegemony on the neighboring penin- 
sula. For fifteen years the foreign 
Policy of both nations has been 
twisted and cramped by a compe- 
tition which has poisoned the at- 
mosphere only less than the more 
heroic feud between France and 
Germany. Even now, the most im- 
mediately pacifying alliance in Eu- 
rope would be a true reconciliation 
between Rome and Paris. 

Mussolini, with all his efforts— 
including large purchases from Yu- 
goslavia, generous overtures to Bul- 
garia, maritime cooperation with 
Greece, sedulous cultivation of the 
“Latin” ties with Rumania, cordial 
exchanges with Turkey—has not 
been able to overcome the distrust 
caused by Italian footholds on the 
east coast of the Adriatic, subsidies 
to Albania, suspected pourboires to 
rebellious Macedonians, and the dis- 
quieting sight of a lusty, pushing 
neighbor bursting out of a narrow 
house next door. Italy is not popular 
in the Balkans. So far from under- 
mining French influence, she has 
probably helped to fortify the pro- 
tecting hand of France. 

ees 

ATELY, however, particularly 
during the past year, there has 
been a subtle change in the 
Balkan picture. Like all recent 
shifts of direction and emphasis, it 
results from the appearance on the 
scene of Nazi Germany. As the eco- 
nomic crisis deepened all the Balkan 
States submitted to actual or virtual 
political dictatorships. At the same 
time they became restive under the 
financial dictatorship of France, 
which sternly repressed the natural 
yearning of Yugoslavia and Ru- 
mania for the reljef of inflation, for 
fiscal emancipation—for a New 

Deal, in fact. 

The surge of the Teutonic spirit 
under Hitler, if it isolated Germany 
and caused a rush of neighboring 
nations into almost any kind of 
temporary storm shelter, isolated 
France no less. Just when her case 
for sécurity was strongest she was 
left alone to defend it. First Italy 
and then England edged to the side 
of Germany in the disarmament 
débacle. Poland, seizing a chance 
to follow. at last the Germanophile 
bent of Pilsudski, made pacts with 














the enemy and for a term erased 
a Corridor which had served as a 
kind of French entrenchment in the 
East. 

And in the Balkans the explosion 
on this side of the Rhine did some 
thing else, immediately visible to 
the observer on the ground. As 
elsewhere, it stirred up primitive 
national instincts, but here also it 
revived the dominating old image of 
the Fatherland. The Cave Man 
rampant had an effect; he made 
France look tired and cautious, 
thin-blooded and old-womanish. 
That is why you astonish the Bal- 
kan citizen when you hint at a 
doubt of the ‘‘inevitability’’ of Aus- 
tria’s absorption in the Reich. In- 
evitability is the word coined in 
Berlin and Munich; it proves that 
Nazi missionaries have not shouted 
in vain. 

ses 

ERMAN penetration, of one 

kind or another and under any 

government, is the element in 
the situation which explains the 
new concentration on this region. 
I have no doubt that the right-of- 
way in the Balkans was one of the 
topics stressed in the famous con- 
versation between Hitler and Mus- 
solini. 

The meeting was primarily in the 
interests of an independent Austria, 
which the Duce was ready to guar- 
antee by force if persuasion failed. 
But to Italy an independent Austria 
is mostly a barrier against German 
progress southward. Italian foreign 
policy is rooted in the neighboring 
peninsula; its first aim is to dis- 
lodge France if possible, certainly 
to prevent another great power 
from acquiring any form of control, 
commercial, diplomatic or strategic. 

It was to keep others out that 
Italy made the costly and not too 
reliable pact with Albania in 1927. 
It was to stop a possible German 
sweep down the Danube that she 
backed Austria in 1934. The Three- 
Power Pact, into which she vainly 
tries to entice Bulgaria, is a coun- 
terweight against French influence 
over the Little Entente. Mussolini’s 
. Move to obtain Hitler’s cooperation 
in the regional agreements signed 
in Rome may have looked like a 
move against France, or a further 
support of the revisionist claims of 
the defeated powers; in reality it 
meant asking Germany to cooper- 
ate in keeping herself out of Aus 
tria and all points south. 

Russia moves, too, pushed by the 
same force that draws all Europe, 
so it seems, into the line-up of two 
decades ago. No weirder effect of 
Hitlerism is to be found than the 
rueful, half-hearted but decisive 
agreement between the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and the most conservative 
administration France has known 
since Poincaré. And in spite of their 
fears of bolshevism, their senti- 
mental loyalty to the memory of 
their old protectors, the Czars, 
sentiments which have kept the 
Yugoslavs, the Bulgars and the 
Rumanians from recognizing the 
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new rulers of Russia, noth- 
ing that has happened all 
these years gives the Bal- 
kan peoples more reassur- 
ance. 

They are like wander- 
ers in strange places 
glimpsing again the world 
they once knew and finding 
it no safer, no more satis- 
factory, than other worlds, 
but at least familiar, un- 
derstandable. Russia, like- 
wise, has gone a long way 
around to come back to the 
point where she joins 
France and the countries 
of the Little Entente, joins 
all the victors against the van- 
quished, in upholding the status 
quo. 

And at last France, always a 
little belated, acts to reknit the ties 
which bind her to her allies. French 
prestige has suffered from weak 
governments at home and the ris- 
ing tides of reaction abroad, but 
lately, roused by the menace of 
Germany in arms, there has been 
a rush to mend the sagging outer 
fences. Particularly during the 
last month, since Barthou has been 
active in the field, we witness the 
beginning of a diplomatic come- 
back. French efforts in Poland 
and Rumania, French delegations 
overtaking German through the 
Balkans, flattering attentions from 
the great which the small nations 
have not enjoyed since the war, 
the consummation of something 
like the old alliance with Russia— 
all this is like a rally of European 
forces into the old encampments. 

If one is looking for parallels be- 


“These Kings Are Not Museum Pieces.” 
Left to Right—Carol of Rumania, Alexander of 


Yugoslavia and Boris of Bulgaria. 


tween 1914 and 1934, this realign- 
ment of the powers where they 
were—the remnant of one side 
against the extension of the other— 
is certainly the most striking. 
It is a mistake, however, to con- 
clude that everything drifts back 
to where it was. A new and in- 
calculable factor is to be reckoned 
with: the force of the Balkan peo- 
ples themselves. 

These are not the dependent 
States of twenty years ago. If you 
ask the older generation what is 
going to happen here, they make 
one answer, the answer of those 
who have always been pawns on the 
checkerboard: ‘‘All hangs on what 
happens between France and Ger- 
many.” They are probably right, 
but if you put the same question to 
the young, the answer is different. 
They talk as if their countries had 
freedom of choice. 

Curiously detached, they look 
across the Adriatic to Italy, resent- 


fully but with interest and 
attention. They are intel- 
lectually stirred by Rus- 
sia. They respond to the 
primitive rhythm of Ger- 
many, beating like a tom- 
tom in the classrooms of 
_ Europe. Never in my ex- 
perience of Europe has 
America looked so far 
away as in the vague eyes 
of these young Balkans, a 
few years ago so eager to 
be ‘‘American,”’ now whol- 
ly intent on drama nearer 
home. No one should un- 
derestimate the appeal of 
dynamic reactions to a 
generation reared in the atmosphere 
of crisis. 
ees 
HERE are two other suggestive 
changes in the Balkan attitude 
since my last visit. In spite of 
years of depression, tending now 
toward despair, in spite of despotic 
or stupid or parasitic government, 
certainly no better than the mis- 
government of the past, these peo- 
ple are growing up. They have 
watched the weakening and inepti- 
tude of powers they once thought 
invulnerable, and they have a grow- 
ing confidence in their own 
strength. No longer a mere bridge 
to the East, coveted by rival em- 
pires as a road to somewhere else— 
Europe’s way of escape from Eu- 
rope!—they see themselves as a 
power at a strategic point, more im- 
portant as the world’s centre of 
gravity swings eastward. 
The gratitude to France of the 
two dominant States, Yugoslavia 
and Rumania, is tempered by a 
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consciousness of their own value. 
More and more they exert pressure. 
If France sways the Little Entente, 
on its side the Little Entente is an 
increasingly powerful factor in 
French decisions. The heirs of 
Austria are set against revision of 
existing frontiers as even France is 
not. The Four-Power Pact might 
have amounted to something, 
might have averted the deadlock 
on disarmament, if they had not 
forced her to accept their reserva- 
tions before she signed. 

The second is the development 
of Balkan feeling, of a kind of 
Balkan patriotism. .‘‘If the na- 
tionals of these feudal States can 
ever learn to think as Balkans,”’ 
said an authority on the Near East 
ten years ago, ‘‘then no miracle of 
human cooperation is impossible.’’ 

Well, they do begin to think as 
Balkans, as citizens of a region as 
well as of a country. Nothing in 
my travels has struck me more 
forcibly than this phenomenon, all 
the more remarkable because of 
the disintegrating divisions within 
each State. 

People here do not rhapsodize 
over the Balkan pact. Evidently it 
means one thing to one signatory 
and something élse to another. 
Greece signed with a loud reserva- 
tion; the only two completely Bal- 
kan States, Bulgaria and Albania, 
did not sign at all. 

As for Yugoslavia, her most cher- 
ished objective is an alliance with 
Bulgaria; she would scrap a Balkan 
pact tomorrow to make common 
cause with her Slav neighbor, and 
the new dictatorship in Bulgaria is 
of the same mind; it inaugurates 
its régime by smashing down on 
the Macedonian revolutionaries, the 
perpetual bone of contention be- 
tween the two countries. In the 
end the Slav will-to-power in the 
Balkans, the threat of a dominant 
South Slav empire with an almost 
inevitable tie-up with the greater 
empire of the North Slavs, will 
probably act as the most powerful 
of all inducements to a strong Bal- 
kan federation. 

Even as it is, the pact marks a 
really historic step. It is at least a 
framework of cooperation, the 
nearest approach to a declaration 
of solidarity of interests and politi- 
cal independence these long-subject 
States have yet achieved. ~ 

ees 

ERTAINLY Balkan patriotism 

has developed more in the past 

year than in the previous fif- 
teen. And the reason, I think, is 
because it has been dramatized by 
the spotlighted fraternizing of the 
three kings. These monarchs of 
the Balkans form a curious trio. 
They are all young men, and though 
they are rather like historic char- 
acters dressed up in the newest 
lounge suits from Bond Street— 
Hamlets in modern clothes—they 
are not museum pieces; they are 
distinct and colorful in contrast to 
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By F. T. BIRCHALL 
MUNICH. 
E headquarters of the Na- 
; tional Socialist party in Ger- 
many isin Munich. It always 
will be, for Adolf Hitler has 
decreed that this shall be so ‘‘for- 
ever.’’ He has also given his prom- 
ise that Munich shall be the artistic 
and cultural capital of the Third 
Reich. It is a token of his affec- 
tion for the city which saw the 
beginning of the Nazi movement, 
its temporary eclipse under the 
rifles of the Reichswehr and its 
renaissance after his release from 
the fortress to which temporary 
failure had condemned him. 

This gives to Munich an impor- 
tance in the new Germany which 
it was far from anticipating only 
a few years ago. Under the republic 
it disintegrated in commerce and in 
importance. Munich, it must be 
confessed, was slipping fast in those 
days—relapsing into an Old World 
centre of art and culture without 
modern ambition; a sort of larger 
Nuremberg, without the Meister- 
singer atmosphere, but with a tra- 
dition and beauty all its own. Com- 
mercially Munich was being sucked J 
dry by Berlin in the north and from 
nearer at hand by Stuttgart, which 
was putting in a stiff bid to be the 
new capital of the south and com- 
ing along rapidly. 

All that has changed in the last 
few months, which have seen so 
many surprising changes in this 
newly kaleidoscopic land. Munich 
is now a bustling political and com- 
mercial centre and daily is becom- 
ing more active. The brown shirts 
and the field boots are driving out 
the old Bavarian costume of leather 
shorts, bare knees and ‘Griiss 
Gott” suspenders. One would say 
that Munich, one of the last cities 
to pass under Nazi rule, is more 
virulent in its faith than any other 
German centre, save perhaps Nu- 
remberg. 

eee 

HERE is, of course, a reason. 

Hitler himself is very frequent- 

ly in Munich. Being Austrian- 
born and German only by adoption, 
Bavaria is quite naturally the prov- 
ince of his choice. He maintains a 
house here and his Summer home 
is at Berchtesgaden, in the hills 
élose by. By airplane—which is his 
customary mode of travel—Munich 
is a bare two hours’ flight from 
Berlin. From Berchtesgaden it is 
only a short motor ride into Munich. 

A large proportion of the party 
leaders are South German. In Ber-~ 
lin they lived in the earlier days in 
hotels. That is all changed now; 
for Nazi officials are beginning to 
occupy the best villas and apart- 
ments along the fashionable Tier- 
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Nazidom’s Second Capital—Hitler Addressing His Cohorts in Munich. 


OLD MUNICH’S NEW ROLE UNDER THE NAZIS 


The Historic Bavarian City Is Groomed to Be a Political 
And Cultural South German Capital, Rivaling Vienna 


garten. But their real homes are 
in this part of the world. And 
while party decisions are taken 
wherever the leader may happen to 
be, whether it is in an airplane, a 
train or a motor-car, the place of 
their formal proclamation, the seat 
of depattmental administration, is 
usually party headquarters—the 
Brown House in Munich. 

Berlin, of course, has its own 
Brown House—the Adolf Hitler 
Haus in the Vosstrasse, the court- 
yard of which adjoins the chancel- 
lery garden, with only a low wall 
separating the two. A good deal of 
party business is done there, too, 
for Hitler and his advisers are too 
shrewd to dream of wholly ruling 
Germany from Bavaria, at any rate 
at this stage. But the Brown House 
in the south has the advantage of 
tradition and precedence, so that 
Munich is in the position even now 
of having become a sort of second 
political capital, whence sharp eyes 
keep -vigil upon provincial tenden- 
cies not so clearly discernible from 
Berlin. It has not been found easy 
either to collect funds or to observe 
political currents from Berlin alone. 
It is a situation analogous in some 





degree to that of Washington and 
New York. 
ees 

HIS is having an important 

physical effect upon Munich. 

The first result has been that 
within a short space of a year or 
so the party has outgrown the ac- 
commodations provided for it in 
the Brown House and the collection 
of temporary buildings which 
clutter up its rear. So the Nazis 
in Munich are in the throes of a 
huge building enterprise. It is 
Munich’s second era of that. 

Just a century ago Ludwig I, the 
mad King of Bavaria, whose spon- 
sorship of Richard Wagner’s genius 
helpéd to give to the world music 
that will never die, was indulging, 
at his subjects’ great expense, in 
an orgy of architecture and acquisi- 
tion which eventually brought him 
to his doom. It left Munich, how- 
ever, architecturally the most beau- 
tiful of all German cities, and that 
which Ludwig did here provides 
now the basis and motif for Adolf 
Hitler’s dream of making the city 
Germany’s cultural and artistic 
capital. The dream is being ful- 
filled with the grandiose energy 





characteristic of the Nazi ‘move- 
ment. . 

The Brown House is in the Brien- 
nerstrasse, which a few yards 
further on runs into a trim city 
park bordered by the Arcisstrasse 
at right angles to the other street. 
Along the whole side of the Arcis- 
strasse the old buildings which used 
to house the élite of Munich society 
have been leveled. The buildings 
between this and the Brown House 
have been vacated and are being 
pulled down. The home of the 
Papal Nuncio opposite, whence not 
long ago issued fiery denunciations 
of objectionable Nazi actions and 
proclamations, is empty and is go- 
ing the way of the rest, with the 
house alongside it. The Nuncio has 
had to move elsewhere. 

ses 
HERE the line of Bavarian 
palais stood there is now a 
huge excavation, flanked by 
mountains of gravel which will 
ultimately become the concrete 
walls of the foundation. A sign- 
board proclaims it the future head- 
quarters of the NSDAP—National 
Socialist party. The size and depth 
of the excavation in themselves 





Nazi Headquarters—The Anteroom 


of the.Brown House, Munich. 


‘stories to the 
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mark a new development in Ger- 
man construction. 

Germany has never taken to the 
American idea of the skyscraper, 
with its many vulnerable stories - 
above ground. That may come in 
time; in fact, the preparations for 
these new political headquarters 
might be viewed by American opti- 
mists as anticipating that it will 
come. For the cellar space pro- 
vided for the new buildings is such 
as would be suitable for the tallest 
skyscrapers New York ever en- 
visioned and the raw material as- 
sembled for concrete is sufficient 
to provide foundation walls capable 
of supporting any building, how- 
ever tall, or of withstanding any 
shock, however great. As to the 
size of the future cellars, whole 
regiments could easily assemble if 
not manoeuvre in them. . 

Yet for the present the new build- 
ings are being designed only for 
the modest height attained by their 
older neighbors; that’ is, for four 
or five stories only. It seems in- 
dicated, therefore, that the new 
German architecture, in this .in- 
stance, is going underground before 
seeking notable extension upward. 

This is in great contrast with for- 
mer German building projects, but 
can be explained, perhaps, by the 
great need in a political movement 
as extensive as this is for pro- 
vision of ample storage space for 
documents, files and other equip- 
ment called for by such a move- 
ment. However, example being 
contagious, it is a tendency becom- 
ing general. Wherever new build- 
ing construction is being under- 
taken in the cities and industrial 
communities of the Reich more 
attention is being paid to founda- 
tions and more adequate provision 
in the way of cellars is being made 
than the old Germany ever dreamed 
of. Future skyscrapers, if ever un- 
dertaken, will not have to begin 
with an excavating project. It will 
be sufficient merely to add more 
substantial struc- 
tures already embedded deep under- 
ground. 

ees 

HE area excavated for the new 

Munich buildings so far meas- 

ures some 2,400 by 800 feet. It 
extends northeastward from the 
ruins of the Glaspalast (destroyed 
by fire three years ago), with the 
new Brown House in its centre. A 
block of party offices and a Fuehr- 
erhaus for official functions of the 
party leaders, each of these oc- 
cupying a site about 250 by 150 feet 
in area, will flank the Brown 
House. Construction of these two 
buildings alone is expected to pro- 
vide 400 men with work for the 
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By MILDRED ADAMS 
WasHINcTon. 

HE President goes vacation- 

ing. He shuts up his desk and 

leaves town for a solid month. 

Bids farewell to Congress, 
the drought, the alphabetic boards, 
shakes the, dust of continental 
America from his feet, goes off to 
associate for thirty bright blue days 
with islands, flying fish, and the 
navy. 

It is a vacation that any man 
might envy him. He has a slim 
gray cruiser all complete with blue- 
jackets, guns and a fighting top, 
launches and airplanes, to obey his 
slightest whim. He has no bother 
about passports and customs, no dif- 
ficulty of choice between this port 
or that, no need to bend desires to 
the stubborn schedules of steam- 
ship lines. . 

He wants to go to the Virgin 
Islands, to Puerto Rico, to Colom- 
bia, the Panama Canal, Hawaii, 
which telescopes at least two vaca- 
tions into one. A West India cruise 
ship might take the average citizen 
to the first four, but Hawaii is for 
most people a holiday in itself, and 
unless one lives at the proper port 
on the West Coast, visiting Hawali 
necessitates changes en route. 

The cruiser Houston, however, is 
sufficient for the whole journey. 
All she needs is a little oil, a few 
supplies, and the proper orders. As 
Commander-in-Chief of the Navy 
the President has only to give the 
word. He will be taken wherever he 
wishes to go. 

ees 

is the second Summer 
vacation that Mr. Roosevelt 
has taken in his capacity as 
President of the United States, and 
in its essentials it is a magnified 
version of the first. Last year, when 
the country was feeling desperately 
poor, he borrowed the little Amber- 
jack II from a friend and sailed it 
himself up from Boston to Campo- 
bello. He was gone about two 
weeks, he traveled some 300 miles, 
and was accompanied only by his 
sons (and a convoy of secretaries, 
secret service men, press represen- 
tatives, and curious citizens who 

went along in other boats). 

This year, when business indices 
of many kinds are up, he will stay 
twice as long and travel thirty 
times as far. In place of the Amber- 
jack IT he has the Houston, which 
could stow last year’s little boat 
away in a corner and forget it was 
there. Instead of being himself ‘‘a 
cook and a captain bold and the 
mate of the Nancy brig’’ he has a 
captain of the United States Navy 
to do his sailing for him. As com- 
panions he has not only two of his 
sons, but a secretary, a trainer, a 
secret service officer, a State De- 
partment code expert, and the 732 
officers and men of the crew. And 
for convoy, two destroyers as far 
as the Canal, and then the cruiser 
San Francisco to Hawaii and back 
to Portland, Ore. 

Whether or not, as some people 
argue, such multiplication of every 
factor of a cruising holiday is an 
expression of his faith in returning 
prosperity, the repetition of a sea 
trip does establish the President’s 
choice in Summer vacations. Ap- 
parently the yearly problem, 
‘“‘Where shall we go this Summer?”’ 
has only one answer for him. No 
peaks tempt him, no golf courses, 
dude ranches, or roaring mountain 
streams. He will not drink ver- 
mouth-cassis in the Boulevard 
Montparnasse, or court a crick in 
the neck by staring up at the Sis- 
tine ceiling. He will preside at no 
bullfights, look at no pyramids. 

The sea is his choice, the two 
great oceans that wash this coun- 
try’s shores, and the strange 
stream of water that Americans re- 
arrariged so as to link them to- 
gether. Of the thirty days that he 
is to spend outside this continent, 
only about seven will be spent in 
port. The rest of the time he will 
be swinging to the roll of a cruiser. 

The things that Presidents con- 
sider fun, that provide a change of 





On His Vacation He Will Visit Islands in Two Oceans and 
For a Month Will Be a Part of the Navy He Loves 


atmosphere and a rest from the 
strenuous business of being Presi- 
dent, vary as much with the individ- 
ual Executives as with their fellow- 
citizens. The job in its formal es- 
sentials is pretty much the same 
whether it is performed by a Taft, 
a Wilson, a Coolidge or a Roosevelt. 
There are certain things that have 
to be done, certain conventions that 
have to be observed, certain people 
who must be seen. 

But resting from the job is a dif- 
ferent and a very personal matter. 


It was a polite boat, which never 
lost a certain nineteenth-century 
air of decorum and picture hats. 
President Harding preferred his 
front porch in Ohio. President 
Coolidge went to Havana one year, 
to Dakota another. He took his va- 
cations, as he took life, seriously, 
and his talk about them afterward 
was full not of remembered de- 
lights, but of informative detail. 
President Hoover, who seems to 


have suffered from spasms of ago- 





raphobia, had a passion for ‘‘get- 





a balky galley stove. That he also 
likes the casual clothes and the ab- 
sence of convention possible in 
such a life was made plain last 
year to the people who accompa- 
nied his cruise. 

Seeing the Amberjack hove to 
one day, a following boat crept 
closer and heard what sounded like 
grumbling on board. The Roose- 
velt voice was upraised in objurga- 
tions against civilized life as repre- 
sented by the shaving which had 





to be done and the clean shirt 


Associated Press. 


“He Loves the Sea for Its Own Sake and for All the Things There Are to Do on It.” 


There can be no actual escape from 
it. A President of the United 
States goes on being President 
Summer and Winter, weekdays 
and week-ends. His is a twenty- 
four-hour task for as long as he is 
in office. All he can do for change 
is to walk away from some of the 
pressure, to find a Summer tem- 
perature less torrid than that of 
Washington, to rest his eyes and 
his mind by looking at something 
other than the faces of office- 
seekers. 

To give him those things, Con- 
gress once provided a yacht, the 
Mayflower, which went out of com- 
mission in the last régime. But the 
Mayflower in its best days amused 
only water lovers of a certain type. 





ting away from it all."" He estab- 
lished. a Summer camp in the 
mountains of Virginia, where he 
associated with fish as a rest from 
people. - 
ees 

RESIDENT ROOSEVELT loves 

the sea for its own sake, and 

for the sake of all the things 
there are to do on it or in it. He 
likes intimate contact with it—the 
feel of galt spray, the motion of a 
rolling ship, sticky oilskins and 
tricky winds. He is a good sailor, 
and he likes all 





which had to be put on before 
landing in Campobello. It is a 
point of view which sailing men 
recognize. 

How much of this carefree atti- 
tude toward sun and wind and salt 


which can hardly be determined in 
advance. There is some question 
as to how informal a human being 
can be when his arrival is greeted 
as follows: 


6S ee 


gangway by the flag 
officer and commanding officer, 
accom) by such other offi- 


cers as may be designated; the 
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kept flying as long he is on 
board. 
These are serious 


President’s mind. All her ways and 
her fittings become part of his va- 
cation and vacation fun. 
All the details of her shape and her 
arrangement, the ways of life 
aboard her, the working and the 
living and the learning that go on 
from the fighting top to the engine 
room, all have meaning for him. 


Her front yard is blue water span- 
gled with porpoises and flying 


The Houston is one of eight cruis- 


service two years later. Outside of 
her armor and her armaments she 
was to cost ‘“‘not to exceed $11,000,- 
000.’ There are only 10,000 tons of 
her; a merchant ship of her ton- 
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officers smile when they say 
one has the feeling that she could 
do 30 knots without even thinking 
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be the President’s cruise ship 


of which is that she 
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JULY 4, 1776: WHEN NEW YORK TREMBLED 


On the First Day of Our Independence 
An Enemy Fleet Lay in the Harbor 
And a Hostile Army Was Near By 


By DOROTHIE BOBBE 

HE contours of New York 

Bay offer an amphitheatre 

almost unequaled for mari- 

time display. Only recently 
the United States fleet, in gala 
array, steamed in through the dra- 
matic gateway known as the Nar- 
rows, parading for the approbation 
of President and public, and count- 
less thousands, afloat and ashore, 
were afforded a thrilling view. 

In 1776, too—in fact at the very 
moment of the birth of the Declara- 
tion which we commemorate this 
week—a fleet came in there; but 
not the fleet of the United States. 
There was no United States fleet in 
1776, save that Congress had author- 
ized and officered the nucleus of a 
navy and had gathered together 
and fitted out as many privately 
owned vessels and prizes seized 
from the enemy as it possibly could. 
There was, indeed, no United 
States, save for the promise con- 
tained in Jefferson’s newly written 
masterpiece, even then being voted 
upon. 

On July 2, 1776, the Continental 
Congress, in session at Philadel- 
Phia, resolved upon independence. 
On the same day, in New York City 
and on the heights of Brooklyn, 
which was not then New York City, 
a pitiably small army watched the 
troops of General Howe, lined up 
aboard a series of handsomely 
rigged transports and sloops of war, 
sail slowly—and practically unim- 
peded—through the Narrows to 
anchor off Staten Island. Inde 
pendence, it will be observed, was 
still a figure of speech, and no- 
where more so than in New York; 
for freedom, as far as this seaport 
was concerned, was literally more 
than seven years off. 

Nevertheless, that which was done 
at Philadelphia that day duly car- 


From Howard Pyle’s “Book of the American Spirit’? © Harper € Bros. 
New York Learns of Its Independence—Reading the Declaration to Washington’s Army, July 9, 1776. 


ried its full significance to a gen- 
eral, an army and a citizenry about 
to be beleaguered; a city and a 
countryside about to be taken. It 
provided them with a certain mark 
to aim at. It brought to a head 
that which men and women had 
been discussing all over the country 
for many a day. It was the cul- 
mination of all that had happened 
since American Colonists had boy- 
cotted British goods in protest 
against the Stamp Act eleven years 


before. 
eee 


INCE Washington had hurried 

here, not unduly flushed with 

his recent successes at Boston, 
his preparations had been as com- 
plete as the extreme paucity of his 
resources would allow, and those 
who had deputized for him earlier 
had done their share. The shores 
of the rivers sprouted guns and 
earthworks and coast defenses. 
Governors Island was strongly for- 
tified. Batteries were on Long 
Island as far as-the point of the 
Narrows. Barricades of logs closed 
off city streets at the water end 
and strategic points elsewhere. 

The resources of the country were 
being successfully tapped for lead 
and brimstone, and foundries were 
showing what they could do in an 
emergency. From neighboring 
States, reinforcements for the army 
were already either here or on the 
march, for the end of Boston’s pur- 
gatory had palpably indicated New 
York’s danger. Encampments dotted 
Manhattan, Long Island and New 
Jersey. And all eyes were upon the 
heterogeneous array of American 
patriotism waiting there. 

The defensive operations along 
the waterside had not been with- 
out their hazards and even their im- 
possibilities. Britain, possessing 
what her former Colonies did not 
have—fully equipped men-of-war— 


had had one or more of those ves- 
sels in the harbor for more than a 
year. The sloop Asia, for instance, 
had patrolled those waters for all 
that time, and at crucial moments 
had not hesitated to loose her guns. 
Later the ship Duchess of Gordon, 
anchored off Bedloe’s Island, had 
come to serve as a residence for 
the gentleman who was still the 
nominal head of the Colony of New 
York—Governor William Tryon, 
whose last strength over the patriots 
had been taken from him when the 
remnant of his troops had been sent 
to Boston. Endeavoring to continue 
to serve his country by methods 
that would best please her under 
the circumstances, he had been 
warned; and when he did not heed, 
had been forced to take refuge on 
shipboard under the protection of 
the Asia. There he had awaited 
the arrival of the powers behind 
him and continued his work where 
he might. Many had been, thrown 
into prison, one hanged, for aiding 
him. 


THER ships had come. In Feb- 
ruary there had been great 
alarm because Sir Henry Clin- 

ton, with a squadron, arrived in 
the bay. Men sent their wives and 
children out of the city then if they 
could, sure that the moment was 
upon them. But Sir Henry had gone 
away again, leaving just enough 
ships to command with their guns 
those all-important waters; punctu- 
ating, so to speak, with telling 
points of lead, that which was to be 
the dark page of battle in New 
York. 

And now General Howe, who had 
been expected fot weeks, had ar- 
rived after the briefest stay at Hal- 
ifax, where he had picked up the 
fleet that followed him here. He 
came to Sandy Hook in the frigate 


Greyhound on June 25, and by the 
twenty-ninth a formidable line of 
vessels, under the command of Ad- 
miral Molyneux Shuldham, was 
with him. This was the over- 
whelming argument that was 
raised specifically against Staten 
Island on July 2, 1776. 

The British wondered why the 
“rebels’’ had failed to fortify the 
Narrows, “which would have an- 
noyed us,’’ but the strengthening of 
Long Island had been hazardous 
enough, and the defenses of Staten 
Island were perforce negligible and 
mobile. There was little resistance, 
therefore. The patriots on that is- 


land retired to Manhattan or across 
the Kill van Kull, unless they were 
unlucky enough to be taken prison- 
ers first. Those persons who re- 
mained took the pledge of alle- 


son, brother against brother, the 
wife’s family on the one side and 
the husband’s on the other. But New 
York, reputedly Tory, was actually 
increasingly a hard place for Tories 
to live in, and the transformed 
Staten Island became their haven. 

A London Gazette of the period 
prints confidential letters from 
Tryon and Shuldham and Howe, 
and incidentally mentions that in 
England they were betting that the 
rebel Washington would never face 
a real encounter with the King’s 
troops. But even in England opin- 
fon was divided. The average 
Briton at home was also fighting 
for political and economic freedom 
at that time. 

Meanwhile the Citv of New York 
was a veritable hive of activity. 
Commerce had virtually come to a 


From a Drawing by A. B. Frost. 


The Mob Celebrates—Taking Down the King’s Statue on July 9. 


giance which the British General 
and the British Governor promptly 
demanded of them as the files of 
His Majesty’s grenadiers and in- 
fantry landed. 

Staten Island became a menacing 
Britain in little, with a revivified 
Tryon proudly receiving loyalists 
from all quarters and recruiting 
eager Tory troops. There were 
many anxious to show their con- 
tinued allegiance to the Crown; 
many who could not understand 
why they should be maltreated for 
wishing the old order to remain; 
besides many who had less pure 
motives for clinging to that régime. 
It was often actually father against 


stop; but occupation there was in 
plenty. White men and their slaves 
worked together on the defenses. 
Washington had taken up his head- 
quarters in the village called Green. 
wich, a mile or so north of the city, 
but on June 30 he dispatched the 
feminine and junior portions of his 
household to their home in Virginia. 

Not that Mrs. Washington was 
unaccustomed to hardships and to 
campaigns; not that Valley Forge 
and other dreary and even perilous 
abiding places of her warrior hus- 
band would not see her later. But 
just now the women and children, 
the sick and the helpless poor, and 
a certain number of prisoners al- 











ready captured, were a burden on 
Washington’s mind. He needed that 
mind free for other purposes. His 
writings of the period show how 
fully alive he was to every aspect 
of his dangerous situation; and the 
presence in the ‘upper Hudson of 
an active little portion of the im- 
provised American Navy meant that 
an encircling attempt on the part 
of the British, and an attack from 
the rear of Manhattan, were possi- 
bilities he had to deal. with. 

He had forts—a few—and guns 
and impeding chains, and around 
him, willing and able colleagues. 
But each one of those colleagues 
was completely aware that his 
duties included among other things 
the constant fanning of the flame 
of patriotism in ill-nourished, un- 
derpaid, hastily drilled troops, with 
malcontents and spies constantly 
busy among them, fully conscious 
of the possible consequences of a 
waning of the flame. 


sees 
N July 2, the Provincial Con- 
gress of New York moved, for 
safety, to White Plains. On 
the Fourth, in Philadelphia, the 
Declaration of Independence was 
formally adopted, having been 
studied in full session the preceding 
day; and was engrossed upon the 
records. That same day, in New 
York Harbor, General Howe com- 
pleted the movement of his troops. 

A British fleet of ‘‘130 sail’’ lay at 
anchor in the bay in a line from 
the Kill van Kull to the eastward 
extremity of Staten Island; and all 
around that island the British lay 
encamped. They had overridden all 
impediments. The New York Ga- 
zette and Weekly Mercury of July 
8, 1776, tell how that old enemy, 
the Asia, bringing up the rear of 
the line, wags fired at from ‘a 
small battery on Long Island, which 
compliment was returned by about 
forty 24-pounders.’’ One at least 
of the 24-pound shot lodged in the 
wall of a kitchen where a family 
was seated, and life in the more ex- 
posed parts of Long Island was ex- 
ceedingly hazardous on that eve of 
a greater disaster. 

Another day an armed sloop lying 
in the Kills was ‘‘alm torn to 
pieces”’ by a couple of 18-pounders 
on the Jersey shore and had to be 
abandoned. Also small ships, at- 
tempting to enter with equipment, 
were attacked and frequently seized 
outside, for what the American sail- 
ors lacked in vessels they made up 
for in courage. But the landing had 
been accomplished. 

All this did not render the neigh- 
borhood a more peaceful one to 
dwell in. There was confusion ever 
increasing in the narrow city 
streets of New York, with families 
struggling to get out and panic 
holding them back. For New York 


The Unsuccessful Attempt to 
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From a Drawing by Waud. 


Lord Howe Prepares to Attack New York—The Passage of the British Troops to Long Island. 


knew why Howe waited to begin 
his work. What he waited for was 
his brother, the admiral, who was 
on the way from England with 
16,000 mercenaries hired by the 
King from Hesse and Brunswick, 
with 10,000 British soldiers, and, of 
course, with more ships. 

That was also why Washington 
now bluntly ordered the city cleared 
of women and children, as far as 
possible. If the river shores were to 
be in early and constant danger, it 
were well that only potential fight- 
ers should line them, And if evacu- 
ation should prove the alternative 
to annihilation (and already that 
was more than a possibility), it 
were better that the way be made 
easy. 

So Washington himself dwelt in 
bachelor state in the mansion of 
Abraham Mortier, which was known 
as Richmond Hill. It stood on a 
height in the quarter that is still 
called Greenwich Village, and it 
was to have a romantic history. 
When Washington lived there in 
1776 it seemed doubtful whether 
that. mansion, or any other in the 


vicinity, would have any history at 
all. People dwelt near to the water- 
side in those days, their gardens 
and farm lands behind them; and 
those anticipated cannon-balls could 
wipe out a lot of brick and wood 
and marble. 
ses 

N July 6 John Hancock, as 

President of the Continental 

Congress, dispatched to New 
York an official broadside compris- 
ing the complete text of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. In a let- 
ter he-formally announced the ac- 
‘tion of Congress, and requested that 
the document be read at the head 
of the army and to the — in 
suitable manner. 

The letter and the ‘sveniilile ar- 
rived in New York on Tuesday, July 
9. Washington promptly issued an 
order that all brigades in the vicin- 
ity were to be drawn up on their pa- 
rade grounds at 6 o’clock that eve- 
ning, when the Declaration would 
be read to them ‘“‘with an audible 
voice. The General hopes this * * * 
will serve as a fresh incentive to 
ever Officer and Soldier to act with 


fidelity and courage, as knowing 
that now the peace and safety of 
this country depends (under God) 
solely upon the success of our 
arms.’’ ses 

The chief foregathering took place 
on the Common at what was then 
the head of Broadway—indeed, the 
head of the city of New York—in 
the green space which is now City 
Hall Park. The tents of a portion 
of the army occupied. some of its 
space. But there was room for a 
hollow square to be formed by the 
troops, near to the south end of 
the green. 

Inside that square; on that July 
afternoon, stood a noble horse, 
and upon its back, in his cocked 
hat and regimentals, sat George 
Washington, listening while one of 
his aides read the Declaration of 
Independence—the first time in 
New York; listening while those 
variously accoutred but proudly 
rigid men made the welkin ring 
with their cheers. Next day he 
‘*thad the pleasure’’ to inform the 
gentlemen of Congress that he had 


From a Solan by Chappel. 


Save New York From the Red Ceatetesalies Troops Retreating in the Battle of Long Island. 


able to report ‘“‘that the measure 
seemed to have their [the troops) 
most hearty assent.’’ * * * 
Nor was that the end of the ex- 
citement of July 9. On the wave 
of new patriotism engendered by 
the reading, a crowd, which in- 
cluded the soldiery, went down to 
the Bowling Green and climbed the 
leaden equestrian statue of George 
Ill which had been erected there in 
1770, and in a perfect tumult of 
feeling tore it from its perch. Por- 
tions at least of the leaden George 
went to make bullets to kill the 
real George’s soldiers. Some frag- 
ments were dug up on a Connecti- 
cut farm in the Eighteen Fifties 
and are now in the New York His-. 
torical Society’s possession. The 
head of the royal figure was sent to 
England secretly by sympathizers 
who got possession of it. 
Next day the general reprimanded 
the soldiery for taking part in what 
so closely resembled a riot. He did 
not enter into the desirability or 
otherwise of destroying the effigy 
of a most unpopular King. He 
merely said that in future the men 
under his command would leave 
such matters to be dealt with in 
authorized quarters. 
ses 

HERE was, however, to be 

little time thenceforth for 

them to indulge any such pro- 
clivities. On July 11 Lord Howe, 
followed by British reinforcements, 
Hessians and Brunswickers, to the 
ultimate tune of 35,000 in all, ar- 
rived at the Staten Island camp 
support his brother. pare ig 
his country know of the Philadel- 
phia proceedings of the Fourth. 
As a matter of fact, the citizenry 


fore loosing his dogs of war, 
his own disposition was strongly 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Tibetan Religion—“Devil-Dancers” Performing in a Monastery Courtyard. 


In the forbidden land of Tibet 
there is an unceasing search for a 
child in whom the spirit of the late 
Dalai Lama has been reincarnated. 
The significance of this quest and 
the permanent place of religion in 
the life of the Tibetans are illumi- 
nated in the following article. Sir 
Francis Younghusband, a distin- 
guished soldier-diplomat, served as 
British Commissioner to Tibet in 
1902-04. 





By FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND 
HE present situation in Tibet 
is obscure. This is a perfectly 
true statement. And it might 
apply to any other country as 

well as Tibet. But as regards Tibet 
it would be equally true to say that 
the present situation is perfectly 
clear. For the truth is that, though 
no one can say—not even a Tibetan 
at Lhasa itself—what is going on 
just immediately below the surface 
of things, yet we know quite clearly 
what is going on in the depth. Tibet 
is in search of its soul. 

For the moment it has lost its 
soul. The Dalai Lama died a few 
months ago. That is to say, he put 
aside the particular body he had 
been occupying for the last fifty or 
sixty years and entered a new body, 
tthe body of a baby “‘born’’ about 
the time that he ‘‘died.’" And what 
all Tibet for the next three or four 
years will be engaged on is the 
search for this infant. So, if near 
the surface of things the situation 
is obscure, with first one man and 
then another trying to seize the 
position of power which some one 
‘or other must occupy till the infant 
has become of age, deep down what 
is really happening is this search 
for him who will again embody the 
spirit of Buddha. 

And this means much for the 
Tibetans—everything, in fact. For 
to the Tibetans religion is the most 
important thing in life. They think 
‘that in their religion they have 
something infinitely precious which 
they must treasure against all the 
world. They have not the slightest 
desire to give it to the rest—to prop- 
agate it to the world. The more 
they gave away the less they would 
have for themselves, is how they 
argue. What they have they want 
to cleave to as a man would to his 
diamonds. They even fear their 
religion may be stolen from them 
as burglars might secretly enter a 
house and steal jewelry. Hence 
their aversion to allowing strang- 
ers into their country. 

sees 

HE strength of this love of their 
religion it took me a long time 
to realize. I knew that the Ti- 
betans were a very seclusive people 
and liked to keep themselves tothem- 
selves. And the more I saw of the 
‘Tibetans the more I regretted this. 
For they are by nature a friendly, 
sociable, companionable, genial, 
courteous, well-mannered people 
whom it was a real pleasure to meet 
‘and to deal with. But the deep-down 
cause of their desire for seclusion 

it took me years to discover. 


Thirty years ago when Lord Cur- 
zon commissioned me to lead a mis- 
sion to Tibet with the object of reg- 
ularizing British relations with that 
country which borders the Indian 
Empire for a thousand miles, I 
knew nothing whatever about the 
people except the-bare fact that they 
were very seclusive. I had there- 
fore to get to know them. But how 
was I to know them if they refused 
to see me or even to receive letters 
from me? There was only one thing 
to do and that was to leave my es- 
cort behind and ride, without any 
warning, straight into their camp. 
There at least I would be in direct 
contact with them. 

Now when a man has deliberate- 
ly put himself into a dangerous po- 
sition and knows that his life de- 
pends upon his keeping his wits 
about him he is keyed up to his 
highest pitch of sensitivity and be- 
comes instantly aware of every 
flicker of mood in those with whom 
he is dealing. I passed through 
groups of soldiers, the ordinary 
peasantry of the country; they 
were friendly enough—jolly and 
cheery and smiling. I was shown 
into the presence of two Generals; 
they, too, were friendly enough— 
courteous and hospitable. But at 
the end of the room were three 
Lamas from Lhasa. They were 
very different—scowling and im- 
placably hostile. And it was they 
who governed the situation. 

There, in little, I had Tibet. The 
peasantry, the lay middle classes, 
and the priestly class. And the 
peasantry were friendly, and the 
middle-class laymen were friendly. 





It was only the priests who were 
hostile. And they unfortunately, 
with the Dalai Lama at their head, 
governed Tibet. 


Now, as I sized up the situation 


then, I concluded that the reason 
why the priestly class were so hos- 
tile to foreigners was that they 
feared that with the entry of for- 
eigners into Tibet their priestly in- 
fluence would be diminished. West- 
ern civilization might explode 
many of their superstitions, and 
their power over: the people vanish. 
And this was true. But only up 
to a point. It was not the whole 
truth. It was not merely for their 
own selfish personal ends that the 
Dalai Lama and the numerous 
other lesser Lamas wanted to pre- 
serve their influence over the 
People. It was because they did 
truly and genuinely believe that 
they had in their possession price- 
less spiritual truths which they 
must jealously guard and impart 
to the people, and that Western 
intruders might turn the minds of 
men away from these truths. 
ees 


HE Tibetans are an exceedingly 
tenacious people. Slow to move. 
. But firm in holding what they 
have. Some centuries ago they had 
adopted the Buddhist religion. It 
is in reality too gentle and refined 
a religion for a strong, virile, active 
mountain people like the Tibetans. 
However, they adopted it; and 
having adopted it they have clung 
to it ever since. 
But they have adapted it to their 
own manner of thought. They 
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Tibet—Land of Symbolism. 
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“Buddha the C 


must have something concrete, vis- 
ible and tangible as the object of 
their worship. Centuries ago the 
Tibetans of the day could not bear 
the thought that the Dalai Lama, 
the great Dalai Lama—the one who 
had really established Buddhism in 
Tibet—should leave them forever. 
Surely he would not desert them? 
Surely his’ spirit would stay on 
with them to preside over them 
and guide them? And if his old 
body was worn out, what more 
natural than that he should take 
on a new body? ; 

So they have come to believe 
that the same person has been re- 
incarnated time after time in dif- 
ferent bodies. And the Dalai Lama 
himself, having always been 
brought up in the idea that he is 
an incarnation, naturally believes 
that he is. The late Dalai Lama 
was convinced that he was the 
incarnation of Buddha. 





Tribute to Buddha—Entrance 


And it is the same with the in- g 
carnations of Buddhist saints in c 
Tibet. One and all of them have 
been brought up since their tiniest 
infancy in the belief that they are 
incarnations of very holy persons. 
They have always been treated as 
holy and been kept by their entour- 
age from doing unholy things. The 
idea never dawns upon them that 
they are anything else but holy. 
And having thus been expected 
through all their days to be holy 
they do in actual fact attain a very 
high degree of holiness. Those 
Europeans who have come in con- 
tact with these incarnations have 
found not a few of them to be 4 
really saintly characters with a f 
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genuine desire for the good of their 
countrymen. 

The Tibetans have thus in the 
course of generations gradually 
molded the Dalai Lama and other 
incarnations after their own heart 
—much as we English have molded 
our monarchs after our heart. An 
incarnation—whether he be the 
Dalai Lama of Lhasa or the Tashi 
Lama of Shigatze or any one of 
the hundred lesser incarnations 
throughout Tibet—feels a constant 
constraint on him to follow the 
saintly path, and a check on him 
if he tries to diverge from it. 

Some of them, of course, do 
diverge. Some of them, instead of 
following the prescribed path of 


From a Painting by Nicholas Roerich. 


celibacy, have taken unto them- 
selves wives. But when this hap- 
pens the Tibetans account for this 
fall from grace by supposing that 
they had made a wrong choice of 
the infant—the saint himself would 
never thus err. And in the main 
they keep their incarnations up to 
a high standard of sanctity. 

And this serves an exceedingly 
valuable purpose. We enlightened 
Westerners may curl our super- 
cilious lips at the hanky-panky 
which must go on in choosing an 
infant who shall succeed a deceased 
Dalai Lama or some other lesser 
incarnation. We think it clear ab- 
surdity to suppose that the right 
infant had been lightened upon, 
even supposing that the spirit of 
a deceased saint does enter the 
body of a baby born at the time of 
the saint’s decease. But in prac- 
tice much good does accrue. The 
new incarnation, from being 
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Tibetan Trade—Merchants Selling Their Wares in a Market Place. 


brought up in the odor of sanctity, 
has inhaled sanctity all his life. 
Holiness is even more natural to 
him than royalty is to kings. And 
the advantage to the people is this, 
that there before them in actual 
flesh and blood is a living embodi- 
ment of all their spiritual ideals. 
They are only too conscious of the 
evil of their own lives. They know 
that they do not always speak the 
truth. They know that sometimes 


sometimes they have coveted an- 
other man’s wife or his ox or his 
ass. Still they have wanted to be 
better. They would like to lead a 
higher life. And here in the mon- 
astery is a Ifving saint—a living god 
—whom they can see at any time 
and who will give them his bless- 
ing. And this must undoubtedly 
have brought home to the Tibetans 
in a direct, practical way the ideals 
for which Buddhism stands. In a 
vague, groping, fumbling way they 
have stumbled upon a method of 
keeping continually before their 
eyes the spiritual ideals which they 
are longing to have realized in the 
land. 

Much superstition there, of course, 
is. It is well known now how they 
believe that angry gods on Mount 
Everest hurled back the climbers 


‘who would presume to disturb 


their sanctuary. Suchlike supersti- 
tious beliefs they have in abun- 
dance. And these in time will have 
to go. But any one who attempted 
to sweep them away would have to 
beware of also sweeping away the 
great truth hidden behind them. 


‘Tons of clay-have to be cast aside 
in a diamond field. But always the 
minutest care has to be exercised 
lest the precious stone be thrown 
away with it. It is the same with 
the Tibetans. Hidden in all the 
mass of superstition is the convic- 
tion that some power of goodness 
is governing the world and expect- 
ing them to strive after goodness. 
And this is the treasure which, hav- 
ing found, they are quite rightly 
holding on to with all the might 
of their strong and tenacious selves. 


It is in the rough as yet and 
shows none of the brilliance of 
which it is capable. It will have 
to be most carefully cut and pol- 
ished before it will shine forth in 
its full radiance. But it is there, 
and the Tibetans are dimly aware 
of its value. And the Dalai Lama 
is its chief custodian. 


T present the office is in abey- 
ance. But about three years 
hence the highest Lamas in 

Tibet, together with the Great 
Oracle, the Master Magician, the 
abbots of the great monasteries, 
and the highest laymen, will as- 
semble together in solemn conclave. 
After elaborate religious ceremonies 
they will by various signs and won- 
ders decide which one from among 
the hundreds of babies born about 
the time of the late Dalai Lama's 
passage is now the saintly possessor 
of his spirit. The infant himself 
will help them by showing predi- 
lection for some object of worship 
used by the late Dalai Lama. And 
when the choice has once been 
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made that infant will henceforth 
be treated like a god. 

He will be placed under the care 
of a Regent till he becomes of age. 
And herein lies the trouble. The 
post of Regent is one of great 
power and influence, for, during the 


going on. We hear that one j 
man of great influence in tim: 
of the late Dalai Lama has—tleft 
Lhasa; so we may assume that 
another has for the time being got 


rivals for a year or two yet. 

Even when some one has estab- 
lished himself as Regent he will 
have to exercise great skill and 
prudence if he wishes to retain his 
position. For there are powerfui 
bodies in Lhasa with which even 
a strong Dalai Lama, like the last, 
has to reckon. These are the three 
great monasteries near Lhasa, each 
containing more than five thousand 
monks. The abbots of these mon- 


men or they would not have risen 
to so high a position. They are, in 
the nature of things, ‘‘orthodox,”’ 
upholders of ancient tradition, and 
hard to move. And as representa- 
tives of these immense institutions 
they have a strong body of opinion 
behind them. ; 
ses 

ET they may not have so big a 

say in the future as in the past. 

That is one of the possibilities 
of the present position. The last Da- 
lai Lama had been to China and had 
been to India and with him. neces- 
sarily went many men of influence. 
He remained to the end of his days 
the stanchest upholder of the Tibet- 
an religion. Even away from Tibet 
he would spend hours every day in 
prayers for his country, for hu- 
manity, and for the animals, and in 
great religious ceremoniais. 

But he was also interested in 
Western ways. He sent some young 
Tibetans to Engiand to be educated 
in an English public school, others 
to learn surveying, and others to 
learn mining. And young military 
officers he sent to India to learn 
the art of war. Also, he invited Eng- 
lish specialists to Lhasa. Sir Henry 


» Hayden, the late director of the 
Geological 


Survey of India, he 
commissioned to go round Tibet in 
search for gold. And English elec- 
tricians and mechanical engineers 
he also engaged for service in- 
Tibet. ; 
In consequence of this infiltra- 
‘tion of Western scientific knowl- 
edge and Western experience many 
of the younger generation of Tibet- 
ans are beginning to question the 
infallible authority of these frowsy 
old abbots, as they come to regard 
the heads of the great monasteries. 
“Who are they that they should 
control the destinies of Tibet? Why 
shoulin’t we have a say in the mat- 


-¢<Continued on Page 19 ) 
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A Class in First Aid at Hendon. 


By CLAIR PRICE 
Lonpon. 

ORD TRENCHARD, Commis- 
sioner of Police at Scotland 
Yard, wants to develop a 
younger and more educated 
type of police officer for the upper 
ranks of the metropolitan force. 
Accordingly, he sketched out what 
is now known as the Metropolitan 
Police College, and recently the 
Prince of Wales formally opened 
the new college at Hendon, in the 

northern outskirts of London. 

It is the equivalent of a staff col- 
lege in the army or navy and, as 
far as is known, there is nothing 
like it in any police force this side 
of India. But this falls a bit short 
of a complete definition of it. Be- 
ing English, it is done in the Eng- 
lish manner. It lies somewhere 
between an English public school 
and an Indian regimental mess. 
Like Eton and Harrow, it has its 
own school tie—colors silver and 
blue. Its students are required to 
dress for dinner and are waited on 
by their batmen—one batman to 
every six students. 

Dressing for dinner thus makes 
its entry into the blue-clad ranks 
of London's bobbies. Things have 
c ed much since the first bobby 
left the farm a hundred years ago, 
and in many ways bobby himself 
has changed’ with them. The topper 
and the blue swallow-tails of Peel’s 
time now survive only in old prints. 
The blue helmet which has suc- 
ceeded the topper has achieved a 
fame as monumental as the dome 
of St. Paul’s. The bobby beneath 
the helmet is no longer a clod- 
hopper with shoes so large as to 
merit the attention of Punch. He 
knows a clue when he sees one. But 
in all the century of change which 
has overtaken him this is the first 
time he has been given a school tie 
and told to dress for dinner. 

For the present this applies only 
to the students at the new college, 
of whom there are thirty-two to be- 
gin with. At the moment nobody 
else in the entire force of 20,000 
men is affected by it. The ordinary 
bobby, when he first enters the 
force, still goes through the train- 
ing course at Peel House—named 
after Sir Robert Peel, from whom 
bobby takes his nickname—and 
Peel House will remain the great 
bobby factory of London. When 
the Prince of Wales visited Hendon 
he laid the cornerstone of a new 
Peel House alongside the old 
Hendon Country Club, which has 
been remodeled into the Police Col- 
lege; and sometime within the 
next two years all the training ac- 
tivities of the metropolitan force 
will be concentrated at Hendon. 
But the Police College and the 
Police Training School will remain 
separate as they now are. 





























































OFF TO COLLEGE GOES THE LONDON BOBBY 


In a New Police School Picked Men Will Be Trained for 





Posts in the Upper Ranks of the Metropolitan Force 


fessional] tinge which has not here- 
tofore been associated with a police 
career. , 

A doctor, for example, has here- 
tofore stood higher in the social 
scale than a police inspector, no 
doubt because doctors have usually 
been drawn from a different social 
level. Now that Lord Trenchard is 
attracting public school men into 
the police force—some as bobbies, 


‘Tsome as Hendon _ students—the 


social standing of the police should 
rise a peg or two. There are jobs 
worth $5,000 and $10,000 in the 
force today, more of them than 
ever before; and the jobs which 
Lord Trenchard is multiplying 
more rapidly than any others in 





the force are these same highly 





of forming and maintaining a strong 
body of tradition. They say that a 
strong body of tradition and ¢ high 
morale are indispensable in the 
army but sometimes risky in a 
civilian police force; for the police, 
they say, are rightly the servants 
and not the masters of a com- 
munity. Accordingly, this type of 
Londoner is sometimes filled with 
wonderment at the new era into 
which his familiar bobbies are 
being led in the pursuit of the 
modern criminal. 
sees 

OWEVER, the new college is 

now open and running. Its 

fine red brick building still 
has much of the atmosphere of the 
country club that it used to be. Its 





Times Wide World. 


Eventually, however, the 
new college will make it- 
self felt throughout the 
force. Heretofore every 
police rank up to the very 
top has been open to the 
common pavement-thump- 
ing bobby; and this system 
has had an_ undeniable 
beauty, for it meant that 
bobby was officered by his 
own kind. He has never 
had a separate officer 
caste. Despite the fact that 
he wears a uniform and 
belongs to a strictly dis- 
ciplined force, he has re- 
mained a civilian doing a 
very specialized kind of 
civilian work in the closest 
possible association with 
an incurably civilian popu- 
lation. At the same time, 
this system has had its dis- 
advantages. The force is 
now so huge that in prac- 
tice the common bobby 
never gets any higher than 
the rank of superinten- 
dent, and promotion is so 
slow that he is a middle- 
aged man by the time he 
gets there. 
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, HAT Lord Trenchard 
has now done is to 
shut off promotion 

from the pavements at the rank of 

inspector and to open the new Po- 
lice College as the only gate to the 
upper ranks of the force. Students 

at the college have to be under 28 

and eventually will have to pass a 

stiff entrance examination in all 

sorts of subjects, from crop rota- 
tion to how the World War hap- 
pened. For the moment these re- 
quirements have been somewhat re- 
laxed, the idea being to give the 
present bobby every chance of get- 
ting in; but this will cease as soon 
as every prominent bobby has been 
combed out of the present force. 
Students will spend fifteen months 
at the college and about nine months 
more in various probationary jobs 
in the force, including pavement- 
thumping. Then they get their junior 
station inspector’s badge and all 
the upper ranks lie open to them. 

Younger blood in the upper ranks 

is expected to be one of the re- 

sults. 

Only carefully picked men are 
eligible for the college, and they 
come from within or without the 
force. Of the thirty-two students 
with whom the new college has 
opened, twenty-four are bobbies 
and eight have come in from out- 
side. These eight outsiders are uni- 
versity or public school men of very 
different origins from the tradi- 
tional farm-grown bobby. Their 
presence at Hendon supplies a pro- 





“The Polished Force.” 


paid posts in the upper ranks. 

All this is alluring, but London 
is old and very wise. It has seen 
almost everything there is to be 
seen and it knows there is never 
anything new under the sun. It is 
intensely proud of the world-wide 
fame of its bobbies and very sensi- 
tive to any whisper of change af- 
fecting them. It has no control 
over them except the informal con- 
trol of public opinion, for the 
metropolitan police are a govern- 
ment force and in no sense a 
municipal force. Hence it comes 
about that some Londoners view 
the new Police College with mis- 
givings which may be said to arise 
out of the dangers of compulsory 
dressing for dinner. 

Up to a point the college is 
modeled on the Punjab Police 
Training School at Phillaur in 
India, and its commandant, Lieut. 
Col. Ramsay Halland, who was 
head of the provincial police of 
Lincolnshire before he came to 
Hendon, was at one time com- 
mandant of the Punjab school. 
Thus there is perhaps a trace of 
the regimental mess in India, as 
well as of the English public school, 
about the new messroom at Hen- 
don. 


Londoners who are inclined to 
hesitate at this innovation do 
their reasoning along these lines: 
They say that a regimental mess 
is the most powerful means known 





lecture rooms are far more 
spacious than those of or- 
dinary schools. Its library 
is paneled in oak. What 
used to be the lounge of 
the old country club has 
been decorated with col- 
ored caricatures of famous 
judges and is now a study 
room. 3 

Eventually its upper - 
floors will contain a hun- 
dred bedrooms, all cen- 
trally heated and furnished 
in dark oak. Ornamental 
flower beds and extensive 
lawns with white-painted 
garden seats and Sum- 
mer houses surround the 
boundary on all sides. In 
this elysian setting the fu- 
ture rulers of London’s po- 
lice live with a dozen tennis courts 
and plenty of swimming, riding, 
cricket, football and hockey. More 
than that, bobbies continue to draw 
their pay while attending and out- 
siders who are accepted are paii 
at the rate of $850 a year. Small 
wonder that there were nearly 800 
applications last Winter. 

Pleasant as all this is, it is 
gripped in a discipline -as rigid as 
that of any army college. Lectures 
begin at 11 o’clock and range in 
subject from the upper realms of 
the law to the lower realms of 
traffic regulation. Some of the lec- 


One of these is a complete model 
of a London police station with 
cells, a charge room, an inspector’s 
office and detective quarters. An- 
other is a model of a police court 
with a prisoner’s dock, a witness 
box and a magistrate’s bench, all 
of which were moved to the college 
from an old courtroom now closed. 

In these rooms the horny-handed 
bobby and the rising young public 
school man learn how to enter a 
charge against an arrested man 
and how to give evidence. It is pos- 
sible that occasionally a ‘‘murder”’ 
will be staged, leaving the detec- 
tive inspectors of tomorrow with 
apparently not a clue to get on with. 

But these ‘‘demonstration cases,”’ 
as they are known in the college 
curriculum, are not frequent. The 
lectures as a rule are very solid 
stuff. Seward Pearce, who retired 
last September from the post of 
assistant director of public prose- 
cutions, has returned to active life 
as instructor in law at the college; 
his lectures cover a variety of legal 
subjects ranging from the Crown 
and the British Constitution in gen- - 
eral down to how to draw up a 
summons. A chief inspector and 
two detective inspectors are respon- 
sible for lectures on the history and 
constitution of the metropolitan 
police and of the leading foreign 
and colonial police forces. 

Fifteen months of this heavy fare 
is expected to produce graduates 
crammed to the eyelids with the 
principles of police and detective 
organization, the use of the most 
advanced scientific equipment, the 
management of police finance, and 
anything else you like to think of 
that comes under the head of mod- 
ern police work. 

Thus, bulging with learning, the 
new graduate goes out to thump 
the pavement as an ordinary bobby. 
Then he does a spell of duty at po- 








tures are given in special rooms. 


lice court. Finally he becomes a 





Globe. 
Ready for Inspection. 


station sergeant. All this comes 
under the head of ‘‘practical work”’ 
and is as much a part of the Hen- 
don curriculum as Hendon itself. 
Not until he has polished off the 
last week of it does he become a 
full-fledged junior station inspec- 
tor, with $1,500 a year to begin with 
In the ordinary course, coming in 
as a new bobby through the Police 
Training School at Peel House, it’ 
would take him ten or fifteen years 
or even longer to climb so high. 
But all this is in the future. At 
present the students in the new col 
lege are just shaking down in their 
quarters. 
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Movies of the Fourth for less than 


the cost of the noise 





HE FOURTH isn’t over on July 5 in 

the home with a Ciné-Kodak Eight. The 
biggest fun comes when the movies you made 
are shown on your own home screen. 


Ciné-Kopax Eicut gives this new leisure 
pastime to everybody. SimpLe... you point 
the camera, press a button—and you’re actu- 
ally making a movie. It’s as easy as making 
snapshots. 


INEXPENSIVE... it makes movies at the low- 
est cost ever because it works on a new prin- 
ciple— makes each foot of film go four times 
as far. Sturpy. ..Ciné-Kodak Eight is a full- 
fledged movie camera, made by Eastman, to 
last a lifetime. And the Cost—only $34.50. 


See the Eight. ..See the movies it makes. There’s 






Makes Movies 
for 10¢ a “Shot” 


always a Ciné-Kodak dealer near you. Make your IN THE MOVIE STUDIOS OF HOLLYWOOD, a “shot” is one continu- 
own movies. There’s no more delightful way to spend ous scene ofa picture story. The Eight makes 20 to 30 such scenes 
those extra leisure hours we now enjoy. Eastman —each as long as those in the average news reel—on_a roll of film 
Kodak Company, Rochester, New York. costing $2.25, finished, ready to show. 


Giné-Rodak &@ 
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ROOMS OF THREE OLD ENGLISH PERIODS 





Courtesy Knoedler Galleries. 


- Antique Furniture in an Oak-Paneled Room at the Exhibition of the Institute of Decorators. 
- 


By WALTER RENDELL STOREY 


HE beauty and finish with 

which a professional decorator 

can endow a room are pleas- 

ingly demonstrated in an ex- 
hibition at the Knoedler Galleries 
of several room ensembles. Ar- 
ranged by the New York Chapter 
of the American Institute of Deco- 
rators under the direction of a com 
mittee headed by T. Atkins Tout 
and Mrs. James C. Rogerson, these 
rooms were inaugurated as a fea- 
ture of the institute’s third annual 
conference, and will be open to the 
public until July 17. 

Examples of excellent cabinet- 
work grace these interiors, and 
portraits by famous painters adorn 
the walls, suggesting the unity be- 
tween decorative and fine art in 
the same period style. 

The furnishings of the three pe- 
riod rooms shown in the exhibition 
are noteworthy because all the 
pieces are rare English antiques. 
They have been lent by members of 
the New York chapter and installed 
under the direction of Mrs. Forbes 
McCreary, Mrs. Gertrude Gheen 
Robinson, Charles C. Smith and 
Oscar O. Widmann. Here may be 
discerned much of the distinction 
of a fine London mansion of the 
eighteenth or early nineteenth cen- 
tury, where discriminating taste 
was served by the best cabinet- 
makers, upholsterers and painters 
that the period afforded. 

ees 

one room, belonging to the 
early Georgian period, the furni- 
ture dates from the early part of 
the eighteenth century, when Chip- 
pendale’ s cabinetwork was just be- 
g the fashion and the heavier 
mahogany pieces in the Queen Anne 
style were still in use. An air of 
substantial elegance pervades the 

room. 

The oval mahogany dining table 
has legs terminating in claw feet; 
a secretary, also in mahogany, is 
distinguished by simple lines and 
an air of sturdy workmanship. The 
antique Oriental rug harmonizes in 
its faded gold and dark blue with 
the sedate old-gold damask cover- 
ing of a Chippendale sofa and an 
armchair. In the light rococo fash- 
ion of the great cabinet-maker is 
a mirror whose frame is carved in 
the intricate scrolls, leaves and 
birds for which he is famous. Oak 
paneling carries out the early pe- 
riod feeling and forms an excellent 
background for paintings of men 
and women in Georgian costumes. 

Contrasting with this interior is 
another furnished to suggest an era 
fifty years or so later, toward the 
close of the century, when much 
lighter furniture was beginning to 
appear. Here is an inlaid satin- 
weod Adam console, with a Heppel- 
white oval-back side chair near by. 








A aGamask-covered armchair in the 
Louis XV style, with gracefully 
curved legs, harmonizes with a 
satin upholstered sofa in_ the 
straight lines of the Louis XVI 
period. 

A charming decorative touch is a 
pair of carved and gilded brackets 
with Chinese porcelain bowls, 
placed on either side of an eigh- 
teenth-century portrait group. The 
mellow hue of the knotty pine 
paneling in its natural finish ac- 
cords well with the handsome and 
dignified mahogany furniture. 

Representing a period now much 
in fashion is a third room fur- 
nished in the English Regency 
style of the second decade of the 
nineteenth century. Its walls, in 
this case pine-paneled, might also 


have been painted in brown, blue or 


terra-cotta, or covered with paper 
in large flower motifs or classical 
designs. A large rug, in colors 
once bright but now dulled to a soft 
harmony, has a border of flowers 
and leaves on a black ground. 
Black enters also into the design 
of a rectangular Empire mirror 
ornamented with inlaid ribbons and 
nosegays, presaging the sentimen- 
tal air which dominated the later 
Victorian era. A pedestal folding 
table, two side chairs and a love 
seat with back painted black and 
gold and decorated with painted 
panels of classic figures, are espe- 
cially characteristic of the Regency 
period. 

The contemporary style is pre- 
sented in a room that suggests a 
private office or study. This in- 
terior was arrranged by 
Paul MacAllister, Mrs. Av- 
erell Meigs and Eugene 
Schoen. The walls are cov- 
ered with a fawn-hued vel- 
vet, and the carpet is 
brown with an inserted 

trical d in light- 
er tones. The modern fash- 
ion for very rough uphol- 
stery materials is seen in 
the covering of an easy 
chair, a brown fabric with 
cross lines of white. Brown 
velvet upholisters .other 
chairs, and the flat-topped 
desk of modern design is 
of a light brown wood 
striped with darker grain- 
ing. The light walls offer 
an excellent background 
for several paintings of the 
modern school. 





ees 
NDIVIDUALITY — that 
admirable decorative 


quality sometimes lost 
sight of in modern large- 
scale production—is some- 
times obtained through the 
use of specially designed 
furnishings, ranging from 
a hand-woven rug to a 





chair of original lines. The most 
successful designers and handi- 
craftsmen cooperate with decora- 
tors, harmonizing their products 
with specific interiors; or they 
closely study the latest vogues, so 
that their fabrics or furniture will 
fit in. 

Illustrating this approach to the 
production of decorative acces- 
sories is an exhibition at the Deco- 
rators Club of the work of some of 
its members. The display will be 
open until July 14. 


a group of cotton textiles de- 
Vee and woven by Dorothy 
Wright may be seen the popular 
emphasis on texture, and the creat- 
ing of a pattern through variation 
of weaving rather than the addi- 
tion of color. In some of the pieces, 
however, color does appear, as, for 
example, in a fabric with cross 
bands of gray and yellow on a beige 
ground, but the hues are subordi- 
nated to the texture. An original 
and artistic contrast is developed 
in another example between the 
background—a_ light, open-mesh 
weave—and stripes formed of heavy 
yarn. Touches of light yellow, light 
brown and dull green emphasize 
the off-white hues prevailing in the 
fabric. 

The same manipulation of tex- 
ture to make a pattern is seen in 
some pile rugs designed by Frances 
T. Miller. A Spring flower motif 
becomes apparent through the con- 
trast between its raised, rougher 
surface and the smoother back- 





Accessories Shown at the Decorators Club. 


An Exhibition Shows the 
Decorator’s Skill in 
Creating Interiors 
With Atmosphere © 


ground, made by shaving or clip- 
ping the pile. A two-toned effect is 
another result of this technique. 

Reminiscent of-fine furniture de- 
sign of the past and yet possessing 
an air of modern simplicity is a 
love seat in red upholstery piped 
with white, with a fluffy white 
cushion. An easy chair by the 
same designer, Ruth M. Johnson, 
is comfortably compact and strik- 
ingly smart with its covering of 
black-and-white zebra-striped fabric. 
Obviously contemporary is a 
small walnut flat-topped desk by this 
designer, whose lines of construc- 
tion are emphasized by veneering 
the edges of the top and the shelves 
with wood a shade darker. Miss 
Johnson has also designed a charm- 
ing hanging shelf for decorative 
glass or porcelain. This consists of 
a mirror panel, to which are fas- 
tened shelves of gilded bronze 
shaped like large leaves. 


the spirit of the Victorian pe- 
riod is a low, round, white-paint- 
ed table with a vase-shaped ped- 
estal, designed by Jessie Leach Rec- 
tor. Akin to it in mood is a pair 
of- wood columns with marbleized 


white shades, the whole making a 
novel form of pedestal floor lamp. 


presents a new version of this old- 
fashioned art. Floral, tree and 
fruit motifs, and tropical under- 


works in white or color on clear 


front glass is affixed a mirror back- 
ground, which gives depth to the 
painting and in one example pro- 
vides space for concealed illumina- 
decorative effect is the old-time 
white-and-gold frames. 


decorated interiors are shown 
in water-color sketches and paste- 
board models of rooms, or ma- 
quettes, by Sylvia Holt. Espe- 
cially interesting are the ingenious 
and attractive curtain arrange- 
ments and her scheme for a Vene- 
tian living room. Photographs of 
some excellently conceived furni- 
ture designed by Katherine McClin- 
tock are shown. The pictured 
pieces include a cabinet with an 
open shelf for books along the top 
and several cupboard doors below; 
the doors are opened to disclose a 
radio, a writing surface and the 
cubby-holes of a complete desk, to- 
gether with spaces for a telephone 





and a typewriter. 


‘ Richard Averill Smith. 





surfaces, to which are fastened gold- |; 
and-white vase-shaped lamps with || 


A glass painting by Anne Rector |; 


sea scenes attract this artist, who || 


glass. A few inches back of the || 


tion. An important part of the |! 





Suggested designs for originally |, 
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DON'T CRY, DEAR. 
“METHOL" WILL MAKE 
1T ALL RIGHT IN JUST 
A FEW MINUTES. 








FLYWEIGHT 
LUGGAGE 


We delight in making airplane 
luggage light enough to lift with 
your little finger, yet ‘strong 
enough to stand on. A complete — 
range in all sizes for your selec- 
tion, from $16 to $35. Illustrated 
booklet, “Luggage Prescriptions” 
on request. Or stop at our retail 
store just off Fifth Avenue. 
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34th STREET SHOP 
Oshkosh Trunks, Inc.,.10 East 34th St. 
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The Crater Club 


Essex-on-Lake. Champlain, N. Y. 
Exclusive ee resort for families 
of Furnished 


quiet cottages 
with baths and ope nm fires. No house- 
coping cases. Excellent table at cen- 
ba Club house. l sports—golf, ca- 
, tennis. doderate rates. Se- 

leet jentele. 34th ial ref- 


erences required. Send f for a aa 
JOHN BE BURNHAM, Essex, N. Y. 














The New York Times 


is read by more families in New 
York City having more than 
average life insurance than any 
other newspaper. A fact from 
the R. L. Polk Consumer Census 
of New York. 
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WHEN NEW YORK 
TREMBLED 


On July Fourth, 1776, the 
Enemy Was Here 


( Continued from Page 9) 


in favor of reconciliation. He wrote 
first to his-old friend Benjamin 
Franklin, at Philadelphia, and was 
answered somewhat tersely. Then 
he sent a flag with a message to 
“George Washington, Esq.’’—which 
mode of address was politely re- 
fused recognition. Finally, when 
an ‘Excellency’ was added to the 
military designation, Washington 
received Howe's adjutant general, 
Paterson, at 1 Broadway on July 
21, only to discover how very little 
Hig Lordship had to offer. 

His Lordship, as a matter of fact, 
was using coercion as well as per- 
suasion, even then. On July 12 
two ships of the British line had 
“stood up’ for the Hudson River. 
And soldiers, civilians, batteries, 
forts, blockades could not stop 
them from penetrating its waters— 
penetrating them, indeed, as far as 
Tappan Zee, firing on the citizenry 
ashore and engaging in some lively 
encounters with soldiers and with 
ships. 

No one knew their mission— 
whether or not it was the expected 
encircling movement; but all men 
knew the danger. Post riders sped 
to warn the generals in the High- 
lands. And fear rode abroad. The 
ships came down again on Aug. 18, 
undamaged save for the loss of a 
tender under patriot fire. But the 
reign of terror in New York was 
on. .Sorties, forays, raids kept the 
populace in a perpetual state of 
alarm from that moment to the 
very end of the war. There were 
shrieking women and children still 
left to fun terrified through the 
streets. There was gunfire over 
Manhattan, cannon-balls lodging in 


her parlors. ae 


R was all this more than a 
mere prelude. By August 
there were thirty-seven British 
men-of-war and no less than 400 
British transports lying between 
Manhattan and Sandy Hook. Sir 
Henry Clinton came back after be- 
ing severely worsted-et Charleston 
—a patriot victory which did much 
to hearten New York. But New 
York, with an army at her disposal 
barely half in number that of the 
British, and with sickness rife 
among such soldiers as she had, 
could not for long be comforted. 
On Aug. 22, in her harbor, the first 
act of a tragedy unfolded itself. 
Three frigates poured their red- 
coats in a glitter of steel on the 
palpitating shores of Long Island, 
just outside the Narrows. It was 
the beginning. Both sides of the 
bay, at long last, were infested. 
From the foot of Manhattan the 
Americans were on their way—such 
as were not already at their posts. 
In hordes they crossed the river 
to the battleground; while behind 
them, Manhattan prayed. But num- 
bers, “guns, defenses, strategies, 
prayers—none of them sufficed. 
And valor was not enough. The 
capture of the village of Flatbush 
by the British was the commence- 
ment of a tale of disaster, retreat 
and almost despair for the Ameri- 
cans. 
Lord Howe counted much upon 
that despair. At the end of August 
he sent General Sullivan, whom he 
had lately taken prisoner in the 
Battle of Long Island, to‘ask Con- 
gress whether somé of its members 
would care to-talk with him ‘in 
their private capacities, for half an 
hour.”’ But it was in their official 
capacities that John Adams, Benja- 
min Franklin and Edward Rutledge 
duly met Lord Howe at the Billopp 
House on Staten Island on Sept. 11; 
and after much genial] talk and not 
a little acrimony, went. back to 
Philadelphia with the information 
that Howe was empowered to par- 
don those who would submit; to 
discuss grievances; ‘‘and if any 
errors should be found to have crept 
in, His Majesty and the Ministry 
_— they should be recti- 


So the terror went on. Long 
Island was the key. When Wash- 
ington was beaten back from there, 
saved perhaps from annihilation by 
a providential fog, he knew that 
New York City was doomed. By 
mid-September the little city was 
evacuated and in the hands of the 
enemy. By mid-November all Man- 
hattan was lost; and the rout con- 
tinued at White Plains, through Jer- 
sey and across the Delaware before 
the temporary turning point for 
Washington’s personal command 
rcame with the epic crossing at 
Trenton at the end of the awful 
Winter of 1776. 

There was no turning point for 
New York for many a day. Much 
of the city was reduced to ruins 


King George’s Coat of Arms Was Carried From the Court 





by the great fires of 1776 and 1778. 
The rest of it was a British town, 
where royal officeholders ruled and 
loyalists dwelt in a false security; 
where helpless patriots dwelt in in- 
vincible hope; where those who still 
found themselves neutral waited, 
until the Autumn of 1783, when 
perforce the city was handed back 
to a victorious Washington. The 
story of hope and leadership indom- 
itable, of aid from France, of vic- 
tory against terrible odds, was over. 

Thus it was not until July 4, 1784— 
one hundred and fifty years ago 
this week—that the city first really 
celebrated Independence Day. Only 
then did the children who had been 
hurried from their homes into the 
wilderness of strange places, into 





NEW YORK’S FIRST INDEPENDENCE DAY BONFIRE 





From Lamb’s “History of New York.” 
Room and Burned as the Crowd Cheered. . 


perplexity and sometimes horror, 
eight years before, begin to play 
their part in the noisy, colorful, 
tuneful and tially youthful tra- 
ditions of the Fourth of July. Be- 
fore them was a colossal job of 
reconstruction, in which they were 
now big enough to help. But they, 
with their fellows, had lived to look 
their last on certain ominous white 
sails, the remnants of a departing 
fleet that bore the flag of Britain 
aloft and redcoats and Tories below. 

Clustered on the Battery and along 
the shores, New York had watched 
the British go, leaving behind them 
a countryside battered but emanci- 
pated, a harbor somewhat strange 
and comparatively empty, but 
serene. 





(Continued from Page 6 ) 


next three or four years. The 
whole project is expected to take 
at least four years to complete. 

Private residences, apartment 
houses, hotels and shops which 
were in the way have been acquired 
and many are in process of demo- 
lition. In the rest an elaborate 
scheme of renovation, central heat- 
ing and adaptation to the new uses 
is in progress. Work is in full 
swing and is watched daily by curi- 
ous and admiring crowds, joyful 
over this new sign of the impor- 
tance their city is attaining in the 
new German scheme of things. 

However, great as are the local 
expectations built upon this con- 
ception of an imposing new block 
of official buildings in the heart of 
the city, it is hardly likely, as some 
of the more simple-minded of the 
people of Munich seem to believe, 
that this régime proposes eventu- 
ally to transfer the political capital 
of Germany here from Berlin. It 
will be four years, anyway, before 
these buildings, on the scale Me- 
signed for them, will be ready to 
accommodate the full strength of 
the party; and much may happen in 
four years. Anyway, such a change 
seems hardly more in accord with 
Hitler’s idea of the city’s future 
than it is with the stern realities 
of the situation. <% 


would be difficult to 
Prussia, the backbone of Ger- 
many, ruled fram Munich: It is 
not so difficult to see Bavaria ruled 











The City Is Groomed as 
A Political Capital 


merely accentuates and completes 
the other—a purely Aryan cultural 
and political life in one. 

So, in the new Reich, apparently, 
Munich is to be freed as far as pos- 
sible from industrial taint and com- 
mercial ambition. It is to be a city 
of museums, universities, art gal- 
leries and palaces of art and music. 
International travel, repelled by the 
stern practicality of Berlin, is to be 
diverted to Munich, a junction of 
the roads to the lake and mountain 
country whose ordered picturesque- 
ness makes South Germany so at- 
tractive. Unless Austria is soon 
brought into the fold, Munich is to 
outbid Vienna as a city of art and 
pleasure. Even if Austria surren- 
ders, Munich may be promoted into 
the réle of South German capital, 
twin with Berlin but more inviting 
and more detaining to the tourist. 





Buropean. 
The Frauenkirche, Munich. 





NEW ROLE OF OLD MUNICH UNDER THE NAZIS 


There is another factor of weight 
in assessing the new importance of 
Munich. Sooner or later it will be 
necessary for the Nazis to make 
peace with the Catholic Church. 
The all-Cat! olic Bavarian capital is 
a valuable card in the contest be- 
tween the two. If Austria goes Nazi 
it will -hecome more than ever neces- 
sary to possess a strong Nazi centre 
in the Catholic South, and Vienna 
would hardly do. The Nazis hold 
Munich materially; the church con- 
trols it spiritually. In Vienna the 
church has contol from both as- 
pects and it is difficult to imagine 
its being dislodged. So, in the event 
of an effective Anschluss, the Nazis 
are likely to subordinate Vienna and 
to play Munich hard. 

But that ‘is for the future. At 
present the outstanding fact is that 
Munich has reawakened. Its own 
peculiar atmosphere of cheerful 
libation and joyful intercourse, 
tempered only by a reasonable 
proportion of toil, has not been seri- 
ously affected by its new political 
importance. Not all the. Bavarians 
have swapped their traditional cos- 
tume for the brown uniform. In 
the ding country the peas- 
ants are still picturesque and as 
hospitable and easy-going as ever. 
Their attitude affects Munich also— 
@ grand city of beer halls and 
palaces in a setting of green forests 
and fertile fields. 

It will take more than a block 
of official Nazi buildings to change 
the character of Munich, and in 
that is a great advantage. For if 
the’ Nazi leaders will be content 
to maintain and develop their most 
picturesque great city along the old 
lines, to keep the ratio of brown- 
ness in reasonable consonance with 
the beer halls and the old customs, 
the awakening will not hurt it with 
foreign visitors and these may be 
induced to return and even to re- 
side therein in the plenitude which 
has spread Munich's fame as a city 
of relaxation throughout all the 
earth. 





‘curred 


SEA GRAVEYARDS 
OF THE WORLD 


They Hold the Secrets of 
Forgotten Ships 


Cars Town. 
N the beaches of Kerguelen, 
in the South Indian Ocean 
midway between the Cape 


of years piled high. Some 

of it is obviously timber and deck 
washed overboard in gales; 

but much is, beyond doubt, the 
Kerguelen 


the time to make a thorough inves- 
tigation of this graveyard. 
There are remote places in the 
world so little explored that they 
may provide solutions to old mys- 
teries of the sea. The discovery 
made'in a lonely cf€ek in Tierra 
del Fuego by the British cruiser 
Glasgow is an example. . During 
the World War the Glasgow was 
searching for the German cruiser 
Dresden near this peninsula, when 
she found the wreck of a Nova Sco- 
tian wooden bark reported miss- 
ing fifty years before. The skele- 
tons of the crew were lying on the 
bark’s rotting decks. 
More remarkable still was the 
solution, after nearly forty years, 
of the disappearance of two French 
exploring frigates, Boussole and As- 
trolabe, in the Pacific Ocean. 
La Perouse, the commander of the 
expedition, and 222 men, left Bot- 
any Bay, Australia, in 1788 and 
were not heard of again, in spite 
of many searches, until a British 
ship in 1827 discovered crested sil- 
ver plate, a part of a ship’s stern 
and other relics on the then-little- 
known island of Vanikoro. La 
Perouse and nearly all his men had 
been either drowned or massacred 
by savages. 
Other lonely islands have thrown 
light on mysterious sea disasters. 
A French transport became a total 
loss on Tromelin Island, a mere 
sandpit partly covered with bush . 
and trees, far from the Indian 
Ocean fishing tracks. Twenty years 
went by. Then the master of a 
passing vessel sent a boat ashore. 
Two wretched colored women were 
found. All the rest had died. These 
women had lived alone on a diet 
consisting mainly of shellfish. 
The steamer Waikato in 1899 was 
given up for lost. Her engines had 
broken down when she was well to 
the south of Cape Agulhas, bound 
for New Zealand, and for three and 
a half months she drifted in an 
east-southeasterly direction. By 
chance the steamship Asloun 
her and towed her to port. 
eee 
ERELICTS have drifted right 
across the Atlantic; some have 
made a circuit and returned 
almost to the positions where they 
were abandoned. In the days of sail 
many of these dead ships menaced 
the North Atlantic trade routes; 
even today the pilot charts record 
them. 
There is no telling how long may 
be the career of a wooden ship 
without a crew. The whaler Jennie 
of Portland, Me., reported as miss- 
ing, is said to have remained afloat 
for thirty-seven years in the last 
century. Skeletons and the log- 
book told the story of mutiny and 
the starvation of the survivors. 
The wooden schooner Wyer G. 
Sergent, loaded with mahogany, 
was abandoned off Cape Hatteras 
in a “sinking condition.’’ Two years 
later she was still afloat, her move- 
ments having made a maze on the 
chart. This ghost of the ocean 
must have drifted at least 5,000 
miles before she vanished. ‘ 


. 


and scores of castaways have made 
use of them. The New Ztaland Gov-. 
ernment has gone a step further 
by placing guardians on severai,re-— 
mote islands to the southward 
where shipwrecks have often oc 
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THE FOOD OF THE FOUNDING FATHERS 





By HENRIETTA RIPPERGER 
HE annual celebration of the 

nation’s birthday serves to 

put us in a mood at once 

patriotic and retrospective. 
As a people we have cut another 
notch in our stick. We look back- 
ward and contrast the life of today 
with that of yesterday, picking 
flaws here and finding grounds for 
satisfaction there. In the realm of 
food one notes a wide differefice 
between then and now. Few will 
deny that since the early days of 
the nation our food has improved 
in variety and quality. Which is 
not to say that the life of the 
founding fathers was without epi- 
curean delights. The Colonists had 
their delicacies, just as we have 
ours, and some of their dishes are 
both a tradition and a present fact. 

Let us look at the pro- 
visioning of Manhattan be- 
fore, during and after the 
War of the Revolution. 

New York was a little city, 
easily provided with sup- 
plies. The waters of a 
pond rippled over the site 
of the present Tombs, and 
Maiden Lane, or the “Vir- 
gin’s Path,’’ followed a 
brook where laundry wo- 
men met. The milkman 
walked his rounds, dipping 
milk from the can and sell- 
ing it at each door. A 
visitor to New York in 
1780 greatly admired the 
efficiency of the city sys- 
tem, because the carrier, 
instead of lugging one pail, 
wore a stout yoke of oak 
with a_ three-gallon . can 
hung from each side of it. 

The milkman was fol- 
lowed by the vendor of 
water. He drove a cart on 
which rested a great keg 
of spring water drawn 
from the Tea Water Pump. 

This pump stood at the in- 
tersection of the present 

Park Row and “Pearl 

Street, and was a principal 

source of drinking supply 

until 1840. We buy water 

even today, although the 

city dweller who is not a 
Property owner does not 

always realize it. Payment 

of the water rate, however, entitles 
us to an almost unlimi‘.i supply. 
The New Yorker of the Revolu- 
tionary era bought water to boil for 
his tea by the measureful. Wooden 
pumps at eight or nine different 
spots in the city brought water 
from as many wells, but it was 
brackish, and even horses turned 
away from it. 

Peddlers of fish also made their 
rounds. Housewives bought and 
dried the fish and put them away 
for use later on, buying salt from 
the -same peddlers. The peddlers 
slit and cleaned the fish on the 
doorstep, and whatever number 
could not be eaten at once were 
heavily salted and put in the sun 
to dry. All kinds of fish were plen- 
tiful. The rivers were full of shad. 
Oysters ran very large. Lobsters, 
says a contemporary writer, were 
five or six feet long. Wherever one 
meets the clan of fishermen one 
must be prepared to hear ‘‘tall 
stories.”’ 

The chronicler, who seems to have 
inside, or rather undersea, informa- 
tion, says that the lobsters were so 
frightened by the constant cannon- 
ading that went on around the 
town during the Revolution that 
they forsook these shores for good. 
Another writes that the rivers were 
so full of trout that if one forded 
a stream on horseback the animal 
trampled large numbers of fish to 
death. These are stories to bring 
tears to the eyes of ‘“‘Noah 'n’ Jo- 
nah ’n’ Cap’n John Smith.”’ 

ses 
ALT had tg be procured from the 
“salt springs.”” Obtaining it 
was a matter of annual nego- 
tiation with the Indians. In 1778 
one Peter Sim undertook the task, 
but had to turn back because of the 
uncertain temper of the Redmen. 
He bemoans the “‘losse’’ of his own 
time. He does not say what thé 


city did for salt! 


History Reveals That 


Good Dishes Did Not 


Begin or End With the First Fourth 


The meat supply was plentiful, 
but there was no refrigeration for 
the reserve. Venison was 5 
as well as other game. Domestic 
fowl was eaten freely. Pigs were 
cheap to raise, for they were the 
street cleaners of their day. They 
roamed at will, picking up refuse 
here and there. Bacon was pre- 
pared in the smokehouses; pork 
was salted. There were also beef 
and mutton. Frequently the owner 
of stock, confronted with the cost 
of Winter feed, elected to butcher 
some of his animals. The meat was 
dried, pickled or salted, hung from 








rafters or stored in cold cellars—on 


Detail From’a Mural by Ezra Winter. Ward Photo. 


Peddling Fruit in 


the whole an unsatisfactory and 
unwholesome method. 

The vegetables, especially those 
from the gardens of the Dutch, 
were excellent. Carrots and cab- 
bage, lettuce and radishes, arti- 
chokes, beets, peas and parsnips 
grew in abundance. The house- 
holder took a lively interest in im- 
porting new varieties and improv- 
ing his garden. The tomato was at 
first an object of suspicion, but 
later became a popular food. The 
old name was love-apple, and one 
sees it written so on the menu of 
the inn that tries today to re-create 
the Colonial atmosphere. 

s 2. ¢ 

LONG the Eastern seaboan 
fruits were plentiful. Water- 
melon, muskmelon and straw- 
berries were good, and John Spen- 
cer Bassett says that in Virginia 
they and the grapes ‘‘filled with 
admiration the imaginative gentle- 
man adventurers.’’ Peaches by the 
roadsides were so numerous that 
they often rotted where they fell. 
Apples were abundant and cider 
was a common drink, although per- 
haps even more popular in New 
England than in New York. ‘‘China 
oranges”’ appear for the first time 
in the advertisements at this period. 
Blueberries and blackberries, el- 
derberries, raspberries were all to 
be had for the picking in season. 

It is somewhat surprising to learn 
that a great deal of baking was 
done by professional bakers in 
shops, if one can judge by the num- 
ber of licenses issued. The business 
was carefully regulated. A maxi- 
mum price of 14 pence was put 
upon the two-and-a-half-pound loaf. 
One favorite was, however, home- 
made; that was the cruller or 
doughnut. Washington Irving men- 
tions it. The controversy over 
doughnuts versus crullers goes 





deeper than the name and shape of 


the things. It is suggested that the 
New Englanders got from Holland 
the knack of making crullers in 
the days before the Mayflower 
sailed, when the Pilgrim Fathers 
were refugees on the Continent. 
Be that as it may, crullers were 
just as popular with the army in 
the days of the Revolution as they 
were during the last war. The Hes- 
sian soldiers stationed in-New York 
had a great hankering for them, 
and that hankering may have been 
one of the reasons why the Hes- 
sians wished to stay in this coun- 
try, for stay they did, deserting in 





such large numbers that one Eng- 


Early New York. 


lish nobleman collected £30,000 from 
his government for mercenaries 
whom the King sent to America 
and was not able to get back again! 

Home baking, like professional 
baking, was done in ovens built 
around the fireplace, or in ovens 
on legs, which held live coals. 
When the housewife baked,. she 
baked enough to last for a time. 
A recipe for fruitcake, handed 
down in one family, begins, ‘“Take 
seven pounds of sugar, and nine 
doze... eggs, or as many as you have 
in the house.’’ The old recipes are 
often unsuitable for modern use be- 
cause they call for long slow baking 
or, in the English tradition, for 
boiling. A new type of stove, and 
different sources of heat, making 
2sooking easier, have materially 
changed the baking day. 

List the breadstuffs and cakes of 
the period, not only from New York 
but from other parts of the coun- 
try, and see how many the pres- 
ent generation knows. Salt-rising 
bread is probably little known. 
Gingerbread, Boston brown bread, 
Southern beaten biscuit and spoon 
bread are familiar names. Hartford 
election cake is still made in New 
England, and crullers and dough- 
nuts have their show-windows on 
the streets of New York today. 

se2¢ 
HE trade in flour was carefully 
regulated. There was a limit 
to the amc int that could be ex- 
ported, and flour for export was not 
to include any ground corn. 

While wheat and rye and oats 
were raised wherever the land was 
suitable, the great American crop 
was corn. Corn, to the English set- 
tler, was a word used for grain, as 
in the phrase the Corn Laws. Here 
it came to have a different meaning 
and was applied to Indian maize 
only. The American Indians ground 





the corn in a mortar and baked it 











into very palatable cakes. These 
cakes were called ‘‘journey cakes,’’ 
and were carried on long journeys, 
as they were nourishing and easy 
to take. Any American child will 
recognize ‘‘johnny-cake’”’ in this 
form. The Colonists made various 
dishes from corn, of which the best 
was Indian pudding, for which one 
can still obtain recipes. An Indian 
pudding, with, plenty of molasses, 
eggs and cream, is still an unex- 
celled dish of its kind. 

Perhaps nowhere is the difference 
between then and now more clear 
than in the corn industry. Then 
corn was used at most in half a 
dozen dishes. Now a manufactur- 
er’s catalogue fills two pages with 
names of corn products. They are 
used in explosives, in jelly, in candy 
and syrup, in leather tanning, in 
sizing, in feed mixtures. 
Corn is also. used as dex- 
trine for baby feeding. 

Of the common luxuries 
of our table today the old- 
timers had few. Butter 
was practically not used at 
all. Martha Washington, 
wanting candy, sent to 
England for it. Mention is 
made of sugared flowers, 
marigold and rose leaves, 
but these were probably 
exceptional items. 


HE list of early Amer- 

ican provisions must 

of necessity be brief 
and incomplete. In setting 
it down one feels very 
much like the child who 
plays a game in which he 
goes into a room filled 
with objects and on com- 
ing out is told to write 
down all he can remember. 
The compiler, however, 
would be rated as poor in 
observation and low in I. 
Q. if, in looking about the 
past, he failed to notice 
the bottles! 

Drinking of alcoholic bev- 
erages seems to have been 
usual among all classes and 
ages. Cider and rum in 
New England, beer in the 
Middle States, home-made 
concoctions in the South 
took the place of wine 
in most households. Alice Morse 
Earle quotes an almanac which ad- 
vised parents to make children eat 
their bread before they drank their 
beer. 

The laboring man expected drink 
as a gratuity and got it. Farm- 
hands got their rum or their beer 
or their cherry drink after the 
dusty job of ‘‘tromping down’”’ the 
hay in the lofts. Barrels of beer 
and cases of brandy were a source 
of regular expense in building op- 
erations. 

The kitchens of the country pro-| 
duced many a good new drink. We 
may add to the Manhattan lore 
two recipes from_other parts of the 
country. Virginia syllabub, ‘‘mode 
Pocahontas,’’ was made as follows: 
By ‘‘whisking together’’ one quart 
of cream, a half pint each of sweet 
milk and sherry and adding sugar 
to taste. This was served in low 
gl . Raspberry shrub was a 
New England beverage and was 
made with vinegar and sugar to 
which were added a quantity of 
fresh raspberries and a glass of 
brandy. 

One may call a halt, as did Wash- 
ington, in New York, where fare- 
well to the thirteen officers was 
drunk at Fraunces Tavern with 
thirteen toasts. And one may close 
with the recipe for his favorite 
cherry bounce: 

Mode—Fill a demijohn with mo- 
rello cherries and fill up with 
brandy. In December pour it off 
and sweeten with clarified sugar. 
Crack some stones and put in 
kernels. Fill a three-gallon demi- 
john with wild cherries, also with 
brandy. Do not pour off but keep 
to add to morello cherry bounce 
as you require it. Allow a pint 
of wild cherry brandy to one- 
gallon of morello cherry brandy. 


Here, the present is perhaps un- 








able to compete with the past! 













Nothing cools you so quickly 
—or keeps you cool as long— 
as u tall glass of good iced 
tec. And no teo makes better 
iced tec than o good Block 
Indio teo. It keeps its fine full 
flavor despite melting ice. To 
get Indio Tea, buy packages 
displaying the trademark 
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What Did You Say? 


Are you building around yourself 
“A WALL OF SILENCE” 
by neglecting your failing hearing? 
Come in—let us give you a FREE 
demonstration of the very 
latest inventions including 
“‘Bone Conduction of Sound’. 
Au tvees of instruments repaired 
Coll or write for Catalog T 





ImEORCOSSTED 


for 
devices of unusual merit. 
520 FIFTH AVE. ot 43rd St. N.Y. C. 


- DANCE 
SMARTLY 


Become a smooth, inter- 
esting, popular dancer in 
a few short, private les- 
sons. Patient, conscien- 
tious teachers. Special 
attention to beginners. 
Open till 10 P. M. 


THUR MURRAY, 7 East 43d 

















“cc 

The newspapers 
are doing a real job of 
reporting the news of 
these critical times im- 
partially and hon- 
estly,” said Senator 
Arthur Capper of Kan- 
sas recently. ‘‘They 
are fighting vigorous- 
ly to uphold the free- 
dom of the press, to 
see that both sides of 
every argument are 
presented, so that the 
people can obtain full 
information and make 
up their minds on the 
merits of the question.” 


Impartial presenta- 
tion of all the news so 
that the people may 
make up their own 
minds from the com- 
plete facts is the stead- 
fast policy of The New 
York Times. 
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YOUTH SEEKS A SAVING HAND 


It Asks for Guidance Toward Substantial 
Goals and, Above All, a Chance to Work 


( Continued from Page 3 ) 


uation seem to cherish little hope 
of a return for youth to the pre, 
depression status quo. Its present 
plight, they believe, is no mere 
emergency. Instead, the depression 
has served to reveal a new situa- 
tion, caused, in the phrase of the 
national conference, by ‘“‘the social, 
economic and industrial changes 
that have taken place so rapidly 
during the past decade.’’ In this 
altered society, youth, in the con- 
ference’s opinion, ‘‘can no longer 
look forward to employment even 
in juvenile occupations.”’ 

The success story, dear to com- 
mencement orators, about the boy 
who won his way by honesty and 
hard work, was even before the de- 
pression increasingly becoming a 
myth, it is said. Analyses of jobs 
open to youth, made in a number 
of places in the pre-1929 era, uni- 
formly revealed work of ‘‘routine 
or repetitive type, offering practi- 
cally no educational advantages,”’ 
according to Courtenay Dinwiddie, 
secretary of the National Child 
Labor Committee. ‘‘These work 
opportunities were, therefore, in the 
main, not stepping stones leading 
the youthful occupants to anything 
better, but were entrances to blind 
alleys,’’ he said. 

see 

ERE, then, permanently on 

our hands may be millions of 

young people who, in Commis- 
sioner Zook’s phrase, ‘‘are simply 
not wanted in industry or business 
in competition with wage-earners 
with families."” Most of them doubt- 
less would profit by using these 
years of youth in further training. 
But for many such opportunities 
are either not open, not desired or 
are not of the right sort. 

It is a colossal riddle for Uncle 
Sam. Dr. Zook has put it this way: 
“‘We have therefore the problem of 
affording these young people a 
chance to work at something that 
is real, something which has fur- 
ther educational opportunities in it, 
and yet something which does not 
result in a product in competition 
with the great army of wage-earn- 
ers. Truly, it would seem as if we 
were faced with a paradox.”’ 

Already dozens of solutions have 
been proposed, and many tried. The 
Federal Government has poked af 
the problem through several of ita 
new. alphabetical departments. Sa 
have counties‘ and cities and pri, 
vate agencies. But much of what 
has been done has been only pal 
liative. 

For instance, the most extensive 
attack on the dilemma thus far 
has been through bread alone. 
Something less than 2,000,000 of 
these youths at the last check-up 
were counted as being in the fam- 
ilies on direct relief. It is the con- 
tention of most students of the 
question that less money would go 
further, and would stimulate a 
heightened morale, if it could be 
paid to these boys and girls for 
some form of useful work. 

That of course is what is being 
done for the 300,000 boys enrolled 
in the CCC camps. Five-sixths of 
the $30-a-month wage earned by 
these sons of relief families is auto- 
matically sent home. Tenement 
lads, bronzed and hardened by for- 
est life and the first balanced ra- 
tions many of them have ever had, 
have gained in a single month 
pounds in weight and- quarter 
inches in height. 

What is more significant, they 
aave added cubits to their morale, 
as letters and statements amply 
testify. That is because their work, 
better than many other projects, 
meets most of the conditions of the 
riddie, as Commissioner Zook has 
pointed out. These boys are on a 
real job, not a ‘‘set-up,”’ and a job 
of whose social benefits they can 
be proud. Yet they are not com- 
peting with existing industry, agri- 
culture or business. 

The main objection which has 


tion of youth’s dilemma is that they 
are not in themselves a permanent 
answer. When after some months 
the boy goes back home, he is voca- 
tionally often as much at a loss as 
ever. The new educational pro- 
gram which is now functioning in 
most of the camps may, however, 
partly still this criticism. Most of 
the men are taking advantage of it 
to study for some occupation, or, in 
a few cases, by teaching others, to 
keep a skill already gained. 
Another government answer to 
the riddle is a new type of appren- 
ticeship now being evolved as a 
permissive plan by the NRA. This 
would allow private employers to 
hire boys and girls over 16 at wages 
averaging half the basic rates, pro- 
vided they give them approved 
training, with at least 100 hours of 
class instruction. 
A similar plan of having the 
young graduate “sing for his sup- 
per,” so to speak, is being dis- 
cussed both within and without the 
relief administration. Under this 
scheme, for a year or two after 
leaving school or college, the boy 
or girl would enter the public ser- 
vice as a sort of interne at subsis- 
tence wages, doing socially neces- 
sary work and gaining a job tech- 
nique. Thus young surveyors, 
draftsmen, engineers and physi- 
cians might be employed by the 
scores in the Tennessee Valley 
project and other construction cen- 
tres, as the National Student Fed- 
eration. has recently proposed. 
sees 
ROM preparing museum ex- 
-hibits to running playgrounds 
or controlling insect pests, 
there is apparently no, end to the 
tasks in which youth might help 
and learn, and even lead to its own 
and the country’s benefit. Take 
one accomplished case in Schuylkill 
County in the Pennsylvania coal- 
mining region, where youth with a 
slight start has taken its own prob- 
lem in hand. There last Spring, in 
an area with a high juvenile crime 
record, the FERA organized some 
twenty so-called Youth Community 
Centres, with classes in music, 
dramatics, art and home-making. 
Unemployed young people managed 
the project and became the teach- 
ers, janitors, hostesses, laborers 
and students. It was a pure democ- 
racy—‘‘college graduates and thugs 
working side by side,’’ as an organ- 
izer put it. 
Soon, particularly in the rural 
districts, the need of libraries was 
felt. The youngsters adopted it as 
a youth problem.- Today they have 
organized traveling libraries of 1,200 
to 2,500 volumes in almost a score 
of towns, serving themselves as 
librarians. 

FERA funds, which at first had 
paid them subsistence wages, gave 
out. But the youngsters did not. 
Classes and libraries are still going, 
and small dues are remunerating 
the workers. Meanwhile the juve 
nile crime record has been lowered. 

Collectively also these young peo- 
ple evolved salable commercial prod- 
ucts. They discovered, for instance, 
that coal with long polishing would 
take a hard, brilliant finish that 
would not rub off. Out of coal 
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been raised to the camps as a solu- 





Youth in the Soup Kitchen. 


YOUTH AT SCHOOL 





Wendell MacRae. 


therefore they designed thermome- 
ters and clocks and other novelties, 
which they sold to the coal com- 
panies as advertising souvenirs. 
eee 

PENDING of government money 
to help youth help itself, to as- 
semble in youth centres of this 
sort and develop pioneer activities 
is a remedy more and more strongly 
advocated. The American Youth 
Council of Springfield, Mass., con- 
ducts a self-governing group of a 
type which it seeks to have the 
Relief Administration aid and pro- 
mote in other places. For a year 
now, with no money but with an 
eighteen-room house loaned as 
headquarters, this mutual benefit 
society of 100 unemployed young 
people has been carrying on. In 
various clubs and classes the mem- 
bers have tried to maintain morale 
and keep themselves employable. 
In a business practice room, for in- 
stance, stenographers have kept 
their skill alive, supervised by one 
more experienced than the rest. In 
the kitchen, girls with domestic in- 
terests have been making, for sale, 
candy, cake and salted nuts. : 

Such centres as this are necessary, 
many leaders believe; to compensate 
for the lack not only of employ- 
ment but of suitable opportunities 
for either education or recreation 
for young people. The National 
Conference on, Youth Problems 
asked for two special United States 
commissions, one to plan a proper 
educational program, and another 
to coordinate leisure-time activities 
for youths. 

“In the end,’’ Commissioner Zook 
has said, ‘‘the responsibility of 
dealing with this situation rests 
squarely on the regular school sys- 
tem.” Two years:more added to the 
high school, he believes, should pro- 
vide technical courses giving any 
young man or woman a chance to 
learn “one of the many new voca- 
tions which a changing economic 
life is constantly producing.” 

Part of such a course must be the 
opportunity to work at actual jobs 
in industry arid elsewhere on a 
part-time basis. This would give 
students, he feels, ‘‘the satisfaction 
of beginning to earn and at the 
same time to learn something of 
the technical and human-relations 
requirements of a job.” 

A subsistence wage to be paid to 
young people for pursuing such an 
approved educational program was 
recommended by the national con- 
ference. Such a subsidy, at the 
rate of $15 a month, has been given 
by the government to some 70,000 
students during the past year to 
enable them to remain in college, 
but only in return for actual work 
in connection with the college plant 
or services. It has recently been 
proposed also to pay a small wage 
to the army of youngsters who 
have found refuge and work oppor- 
tunities at the transient camps. 

Whether any or all of these plans 


a new attitude toward the problem. 
We are accustomed to think of our 
great and expanding national fu- 
ture. Youth, we beginning to 
realize, is that future. And no 
training or development or hope 


are adopted, they at least betoken| 


LOoNnpDoN. 
are definite signs that 
the “‘City’’ of London—the 
mile-square business heart of 
the metropolis—is becoming resi- 
dential again. In the seventeenth 
century, before the Great Plague 
and the Great Fire, when every- 
body who worked in the City also 
lived there, it had a population of 
hundreds of thousands. 
Today, however, although the 
working population of the City is 
about half a million, only about 
18,000 people actually live there. 
These are largely caretakers—as 
janitors are called here—and their 
families. 
But in the last year or two real 
estate agents report a movement 
back to the City, as inquiries for 





BACK TO THE ‘CITY’ OF LONDON 


residential accommodations east of 
Temple Bar have been increasing. 

Since it is practically deserted at 
night, the City is much quieter 
than the West End of London. More 
and more of the City’s business men 
are coming to realize this advan- 
tage, and also the saving in com- 
mutation time that would result if 
they’ lived near their business. 

To accommodate some of these 
new residents within the old square 
mile ruled by the Lord Mayor, emp- 
ty offices are being converted into 
apartments. The movement will 
have a specta outlet, it is said, 
in front of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Several large wholesale . drapery 
houses located in what is called St. 
Paul’s Churchyard are to be made. 
into a block of flats. 
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She’s Well! 


Clear skio—bright eyes—tius- 
trous hair—these are almost al- 
ways a sign of good health. 
There’s a simple, easy way to 
help you keep well that you can 
prove to yourself in a very short 
time. 

At least one meal a day eat 
Shredded Wheat, milk ye 
fruit. Eat it for breakfast—it will 
help give you a clear head and 
happy morning—or eat it for 
lunch instead of gulping down 
a sandwich— see how fine it 
makes you feel! 

This fine whole wheat food 
gives you the carbohydrates you 
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Looking? oe, 


Please be sure to get this package with the picture 
of Niagara Falls and the N. B.C. Uneeda Seal. 


COMPANY 8 “Uneeda Bakers” 






Millions of people have found 
that Shredded Wheat helps 
make them feel much better. 
When you feel better, you look 
patewe too! Start Shredded 
Wheat today 








@ Be sensible about what you 
put in your mouth. Your doctor 
prescribes salt as a gargle, your 
dentist tibes salt as a 
mouth wash, and that is exactly 
why salt forms the base of this 
new Worcester Salt Toothpaste. 
It cleanses your teeth beauti- 
fully —_ cabs ly, it heals tender 
and its salty, tangy, ex- 
rating taste leaves your 














that we can give it can be too much. 








— delightfally refreshed. 
oo it at our ex —see for 
pense 


"0 Days’ Supply FREE 
Worcester Salt Co., Dept. 21 
40 Worth Street, New York City 

Send me 10 days’ supply of Worcester 
Salt Toothpaste, free. 
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ROOSEVELT TAKES TO THE SEA 


The President. Will Visit Islands in Two 
Oceans and Be Part of the Navy He Loves 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Washington. There he has a whole 
suite of executive offices, in addi- 
tion to the huge three-story house. 
Here he has only a bedroom and 
bath—a real room with a real bed 
and plenty of drawer space—and a 
living room (properly called a salon) 
which serves also as office and as 
dining room. Off that is a small 
pantry which has been turned into 
a kitchen (the navy calls it a gal- 
ley); so that meals may be cooked 
and served on the spot. 

The quarters are comfortable, but 
imagination would have to do a lot 
of stretching before calling them 
luxurious. The inside walls, painted 
a cool green, are simply the steel 
plates of the ship. The furniture is 
metal—aluminum and steel enam- 
eled to look like mahogany. Side- 
board, bureau, table and desk are of 
the simplest modern design. Chairs 
and chintz-covered sofas are com- 
fortable. One of the few non-regu- 
lation things there is a new radio 
whose antenna stretches from bow 
to fighting top like a great fore- 
stay, which makes it possible for 
him to hear virtually anything sent 
into the air over the world. 

The rooms are cooled by a system 
of forced ventilation and there are 
electric fans of various types, 
ranging from the little ones that sit 
on desks to a long-winged monster 
of the old barroom type that was 
installed, or so they say, to keep 
the flies of Shanghai moving. But 
there is no such luxury as air con- 
ditioning aboard, and no one denies 
that when the sun beats down on a 
steel ship it generates heat. 

On one side the President’s salon 
can be opened into that of the cap- 
tain, and when the doors swing 
wide the two rooms stretch across 
the ship to form a pleasant space 
for any party. On the other side 
it opens on to a narrow deck which 
leads directly to what may be called 
the President’s own front porch. He 
must, it is true, share it with a gun 
turret and three long-nosed guns, 
but in times of peace like these they 
are quiet company. That deck is 
the perfect lounging place which 
all sea travelers covet and few find. 

ees 

HAT the President will do 

there depends on his mood. 

It is said that he finds little 
diversion in games. Cards do not 
interest him much, or checkers or 
chess. Stamps, on the other hand, 
are a famous hobby of his, and as 
every mail brings new ones from 
admirers he will probably have a 
fat packet of them to sort and ar- 
range.. Books give him both stimu- 
lus and amusement, so Captain 
Woodson of the Houston filled a 
bookcase in his salon with travel 
books, histories, biographies, all 
concerned with the places they will 
visit, and topped them off with a 
frivolous frosting of new detective 
stories. 

That the President will concern 
himself with the routine of the ship 
seems almost certain, and the prob- 
abilities are that certain hours of 
the day will find him in the chart 
room, on the bridge, and assisting 
at that cryptic manoeuvre known 
as “shooting the sun.”’ 

As Commander-in-Chief of the 
Navy he can do or have whatever 
he chooses, and is bound only by 
the invisible obligations which such 
authority sets up. On one historic 
occasion on board the Indianapolis 
he chose to conduct Sunday church 
services himself. 

When the Houston touches at her 
various ports there will be cere- 
monial visits made and received, 
questions asked, conferences held. 
This trip to island possessions is 
for seeing and finding out as well 
as for sailing. The days not spent 
in port are theoretically for resting, 
of which the President is said to 
be able to do an enormous amount 
when he sets his mind to it. But 
that he will spend some time each 
day working goes almost without 








office with him. 

As a working force, he has ac- 
companying him Rudolph Forster, 
who has been the executive clerk 
of the White House executive of- 
fices for thirty years, and a State 
Department code expert. He will 
be in direct radio communication 
with Washington all the time, send- 
ing messages in the scrambled and 
intricate State Department code, 
and receiving them in the same 
complicated form. 

ses 

the days preceding the de- 
parture from New York the of- 
ficers of the Houston were in 
that frantic state of mind familiar 
to every housewife who is almost 
ready to receive an honored guest. 
A mixture of pride and anxiety 
shone in their eyes and furrowed 
their brows. They thought they 
had remembered everything, but 
they were haunted by an underly- 
ing fear that they might have for- 
gotten the most important thing of 
all. The hospitable desire to make 
the President just as comfortable 
as human means could seemed to 
war with the stern belief that in 
choosing a cruiser to travel on he 
wanted life as lived on a cruiser, 

and not on a luxury ship. . 

“Decent comfort, but no undue 
dolling up,”’ they told one another. 

Shining cleanliness they took as 
a matter of course, bug it was not 
enough that every bit of paint 
should be spotless and every line 
of brass reflect an untarnished 
sun. They repainted the admiral’s 
launch, decorated it with the coat 
of arms of the President of the 
United States, made its canvas 
covers so white that they dazzle 
the eye, furnished it with new vel- 
vet curtains of navy blue. This to 
transport him to any shore which 
had no pier or to bring out any 
guest whom he desired to honor. 

They fixed up another launch 
with an open cockpit to be his fish- 
ing boat. They arranged a ‘‘loge 
seat’’ on the edge of his deck 
whence he could look diagonally 


saying. He takes his job and his}; 


THE SUNSET CALL 
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across the waist of the ship—which 
is cut away as it is on a freighter— 
to a screen where movies can be 
shown at night framed by the vel- 
vet darkness of a tropic sky. 

Then they weng into smaller de- 
tail. They asked the officers of the 
Indianapolis what arrangements 
had proved satisfactory when the 
President came down from Campo- 
bello on that ship last year; they 
put the White House aides through 
detailed examinations as to. his 
likes and dislikes. Some’ one said 
that the President was fond of 
bread made from flour ground at 
a certain old water-mill in Mary- 
land, so they laid in a supply of 
that. Some one else said that he 
liked to drink his breakfast coffee 
from a big cup, so they went out 
and bought what the clothing trade 
would call an ‘‘outsize’’ in cups. 

How much this affectionate and 
interested care for his personal 
comfort will contribute to his vaca- 
tion, how much it will add to his 
pleasure in sailing and what it 
will mean in terms of a rested 
body and mind, only he can tell. 
What the navy thinks of it was put 
into one short phrase by a devoted 
young officer who, in spite of noise 
and heat and visitors, was checking 
every single detail of furniture and 
arrangements himself. ‘‘I reckon 





he rates it,”” he said. 
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the background figures on Western 
thrones. 

Among them they exercise more 
power than any kings alive. Alex- 
ander is not only an out-and-out 
dictator, he has made the mistake 
of allying himself with one political 
party. Boris is wiser; following 
the example of his Italian father- 
in-law, he has merely acquiesced in 
the dictatorship, thus preserving 
the one alibi left to kings. Carol— 
well, no one knows how Carol gov- 
erns; Rumania seems to stagger on 
in spite of her government. Yet all 
the kings are personally popular. 
Alexander, more heavy-handed than 
any J » would sat- 
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Balkan Peasants. 


BALKANS MIRROR EUROPE’S FEUDS 


isfy even the Croats if he were con- 
tent to be the constitutional ruler 
of a federal kingdom. 

For the past year the kings have 
been circulating. They have been 
visiting one another’s capitals and 
taking long rides side by side 
through the public streets. There 
has been a great intertwining of 
national flags and a medley of na- 
tional anthems that would have 
caused a riot a few years ago. The 
object of this defensive alliance of 
the kings is to save their thrones, 
but its effect has been to stir up 
something like family feeling in the 
Balkans. 

sess 

NE of the things to be seen 

clearly among these minor 

peoples emerging from bad 
tutelage and coming of age is the 
facility with which populations can 
be made friends or enemies. Re- 
cently I watched a crowd of phieg- 
matic Serbs cheer a party of Bulgar 
peasants on a Sunday excursion to 
Belgrade. Suddenly one of the 
Serbs ran over and shook the hand 
of one of the visitors. In a minute 
everybody was shaking hands with 
everybody else, people from the 
streets pushing in to welcome the 
“Bulgar brothers’’ to their city. 

“La Pacte Balkanique,’”’ said the 
Frenchman standing beside me. ‘‘It 
does not yet exist among the gov- 
ernments, but the kings and the 
little people, you see, only want an 
excuse to fraternize. Some of these 
days those popular slogans, “The 
Balkans for the Balkan peoples,’ 
‘Hands off the Balkans,’ will come 
to life and meaning. Then we’ll 
have to mové out.. 
too,” he. added, 





wouldn’t move in!”’ 


Britain’s Navy Had a 


Lonpon. 

all the discussion today 

about health insurance, sick- 

ness benefits and the various 

forms for safeguarding workers, 

one is likely to look upon all social 

insurance as a modern product. 

But there was a kind of social in- 

surance, so far as the navy was 

concerned, in England as early as 
Elizabeth’s reign. 

In those days the navy was ad- 
ministered by a board consisting of 
the treasurer, controller, surveyor 
and clerk of the ships. Of these 
various principal officers probably 
the most famous was Sir John Haw- 
kins, treasurer during the latter 
part of the sixteenth century. 
Hawkins was not only one of the 
foremost admirals of the English 
fleet, but he was also an excellent 
organizer and administrator. He 
realized that it was not possible to 
improve the standard of the navy 
unless a better class of men could 
be induced to join, and so he set 
about the task of improving the 
status of the men and the condi- 
tions under which they worked. It 
was due to him that the common 
sailor’s wage was raised from 6 
shillings 8 pence to 10 shillings a 
month, and to his work and initia- 
tive that the insurance fund was 
brought into being. 

All the contributions to this com- 
mon insurance fund were supposed 
to be entirely voluntary, although 
the men were probably told to con- 
tribute rather than asked if they 






SOCIAL INSURANCE, OLD STYLE 


System ‘of Collections 


And Benefits During Elizabeth’s Reign 


wished to. The benefits paid in 
came from the increased wages, and 
thus the State was saved a bur- 
den, while the sailors still found 
themselves better off than before. 
Contributions were made at the rate 
of 6 pence by those receiving 10 
shillings a month wages. 

The fund, variously alluded to at 
the time of its inauguration as 
“the poor’s chest,’’ ‘‘the collection 
mouey,” &c., eventually became™ 
known as ‘‘the Chest at Chatham.”’ 
It was popular because of its obvi- 
ous advantages. Wounded or dis- 
abled seamen could now depend 
upon financial assistance, to which 
they had contributed, instead of be- 
ing left to the chances of fate and 
the vagaries of royal generosity or 
public assistance, 

Any man wounded or disabled in 
Naval service was taken, when on 
shore, to the nearest public house. 
His keep there, at the rate of six 
shillings a week, as well as the 
doctors’ and surgeons’ fees, was 
paid out of the fund. At the end 
of the convalescence either a lump 
sum or a yearly pension was ar- 
ranged, the amount depending 
largely on the medical report. If 
the man was no longer fit for naval 
service he was occasionally appren- 
ticed to another trade. 

While the administrative expenses 
from 1637 to 1643 were only £523, the 
total amount distributed in benefit 
was £5,508—a large amount when 
one considers the smallness of the 
contributions. 
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TIBET IS ENGAGED IN A SEARCH OF ITS SOUL 


Sir Francis Younghusband Describes the Quest for a New Giver of |* 


Spiritual Truths, Now Going On Beneath a Surface Struggle 


( Continued from Page 11) 


ter?’”” These are the things that 
are being said. 
eee 


there is the great question 
of China. What say—if any— 
will she have in the matter? At 
the present moment there is not a 
single Chinese in the country. For 
centuries past the Chinese had 
been the suzerains of Tibet. The 
more the Tibetans had become en- 
grossed in religion rather than in 
politics the less inclined they had 
become for military affairs and the 
more they had tended to come un- 
der the protection of some stronger 
power. 

The Chinese had, therefore, come 
to be toward them in the position 
of suzerain or protector, and being 
avery able and masterful race they 
had acquired a dominating position 
in the country. They maintained at 
Lhasa an Amban, or Resident, as 
representative of the Emperor, and 
though they interfered little in the 
religious practices of the Tibetans, 
or in their internal affairs, they 
exercised decided authority in ex- 
ternal relations. 

For example, when the Tibetans 
in the year 1888 had invaded a feu- 
datory of the British and the Brit- 
ish had driven them out by force 
and had then proposed to make a 
treaty direct with the Tibetans the 
Chinese had objected and insisted 
on the treaty’s being made with 
them. They maintained that they 
were the suzerains of Tibet and re- 
sponsible for Tibetan action. They 
were never able to make the Tibet- 
ans observe the treaty which the 
British then made with them. It 
was in consequence of this failure 
that I was sent by Lord Curzon to 
Lhasa, in 1904, to make a treaty di- 
rect with the Tibetans themselves. 
But we still recognized the suze- 
rainty of the Chinese. I kept the 
Chinese Resident informed of every- 
thing I was doing. He was present 
at the principal meetings I had 
with the Tibetans and at the cere- 
monial signing of the treaty in the 
Potala, the Dalai Lama’s palace. 

ees 

HE Chinese were, however, 

never popular. The Tibetans 

stood in awe of them. For the 
Chinese have great prestige in Asia. 
They are an ancient race and have 
for thousands of years shown them- 
selves a great people. So they are 
regarded with immense respect. 
But they are arrogant with those 
they regard as inferiors. They re- 
garded the Tibetans as inferiors 
and did not spare their arrogance. 
As a result, about a year after I 
left Lhasa the Tibetans rose up 
against the Chinese and killed the 
Resident and all his officials. 

But this was not the end of the 
matter. For a few years later the 
Chinese, with one of those tremen- 
dous efforts for which they are so 
remarkable, marched an army 
across the mountains into Lhasa, 
and even the Dalai Lama himself 
had to flee for his life. 

That was, however, only a spas- 
modic effort. Internal troubles 
weakened the Chinese. They could 
not maintain military forces in 
Tibet. The Tibetans again rose 
against them, and murdered or 
drove out of the country every Chi- 
nese who was left. So now there 
is no Chinese representative in the 
country. 

It would be a mistake, though, 
to suppose that there is no Chinese 
influence. The Chinese have a repu- 
tation in Asia for returning again 
and again. A century or two with 
them is not much more than a year 
or two with us. They are out of 
Lhasa today, but they will be in it 
again tomorrow. This is the idea at 
the back of the Asiatic mind. Be 
sides which, the second great Lama 
in Tibet—the Tashi Lama—has been 
living in China for the last few 
years and may possibly return with 
Chinese support. And anyway 


there is much coming and going 








Harrison Forman. 
A Tibetan Sorcerer. 


of Lamas between the monasteries 
in Tibet and monasteries in China. 
China still wields great influence 
in Tibetan affairs. 

As for us British, we have never 
attempted to exercise suzerainty in 
Tibet. The Tibetans did, indeed, in 
1904, ask me to take them under 
British protection. They had been 
impressed ‘by the behavior of the 
troops and by our civility. Though 
we were in force in Lhasa we did 
not loot the bazaar, but paid liber- 
ally for all supplies and gave them 
chairs to sit on at the-conferences 
instead of making them squat on 
cushions on the ground. 

As the Chinese could not keep 
the British out, perhaps the British 
could keep the Chinese out, and: it 
would be pleasanter to have the 
British than the Chinese. This was, 
roughly, the Tibetan argument 
among themselves. 

But it was no part of British 
policy to extend British responsi- 
bilities across the great natural 
barrier of the Himalayas and over 
the vast plateaus and ranges of 
Tibet to the Chinese border. All 
the British wanted was ordinary 
neighborly intercourse with the 


‘Tibetans and the same facilities 


for trade in Tibet as Tibetans en- 
joyed in India. Moreover, they 
had for many years, in common 
with other countries, engaged to 
recognize the integrity of the 
Chinese Empire. Tibet was con- 
sidered to be included within the 
Chinese Empire. It was not there- 
fore possible to take it under 
British protection. 

All that was done was to estab- 
lish under the 1904 treaty two posts 
in the interior of Tibet, the one at 
Gyantse, about half way to Lhasa, 
and the other at Gartok in West- 
ern Tibet, where trade could be 
carried on; and also through the 
political agent in Sikkim to carry 
forward the friendly relations 
which had been growing up. 

eee 

T Gyantse for the last thirty 
A years a British trade agent, 
with a medical officer and a 
small escort, has been established 
and a small trade has been carried 
on between Indian and Tibetan 
traders. And Gartok is occasion- 
ally visited by a British officer. At 
both these places the relations with 
the people have been perfectly 

friendly. 

Far more important have been 
visits to Lhasa of Sir Charles Bell, 
Colonel Bailey and Colonel and 
Mrs. Weir and Mr. Williamson. 
These were all political agents in 
Sikkim in charge of frontier af- 
fairs and their visits were always 
made with either the cordial assent 
or invitation of the Dalai Lama, 
who if he could not have British 
protection was anxious to have at 
least British friendship. Sir Charlies 
Bell was able to remain nearly a 
year there, seeing the Dalai Lama 
almost daily, and by his scholarly 
habit of mind and deep interest in 
Tibetan religion and customs im- 


mensely strengthened the good feel- 
ing between Tibetans and British. 

Colonel Bailey is better known to 
the world on account of his discov- 
ery on the Tibetan borderlands of 
the beautiful sky-blue poppy, the 
Meconopsis baileyi, than for his 
political work and explorations, but 
he also in his own shrewd, genial 
way was able to consolidate the 
good relations. And up to the pres- 
ent they are friendly. The Tibetan 


desire to preserve their religion is/ general 


respected and the Tibetans are 
satisfied. : 


Or the reverse may happen. In any 
case the Tibetans will strive to pre- 


_|serve their soul. 


ees 
On the day I left Lhasa the Re- 
gent presented me with a figure of 
Buddha and asked me when I 
looked at it to think kindly of 
Tibet. I do think kindly of Tibet. 
I hope they will preserve their 
treasured diamond and that contact 
with the West will only serve to cut 
and polish it until it shines with a 
radiance it has never known before. 
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| GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., 
| Air Conditioning Dept., Div. T. 7-1 | 
{ 570 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
Please send me further information about the | 
| General Electric Oil Furnace, without obligation | 
| on my part. ; 
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© “OIL BURNER” can give you what the 

G-E Oil Furnace does. To start with, an 
oil burner offers you the false economy of using 
your old boiler. That is about as sound as put- 
ting a new engine in a worn-out car, because the 
body still seems pretty good. 

What you might save on first cost with an at- 
tachment, you throw away on operating cost and 
maintenance. 19% of all G-E Oil Furnace owners 
formerly had attachment burners. Many owners 
report 25% average fuel saving with the G-E Oil 
Furnace over an attachment. Many former hand- 
fired furnace owners report savings up to 50%. 

Of course, you don’t buy oil heat for economy 
alone, and with the G-E Oil Furnace you get far 
more than just that. Heating and year-round hot 
water become as automatic as an electric light. 


THE G-E OIL FURNACE DIFFERS 
FROM AN “OIL BURNER”. 









All because the G-E is a complete, coordin- 
ated unit, with a dozen exclusive features that 
no other equipment can offer. The arc-welded 
steel boiler alone is unique—G-E designed and 
made. It has a firebox that allows oil to be burned 
in an entirely new way. Its specially designed 
water-backed surface absorbs a maximum of 


‘heat for your house as readily as a sponge ab- 


sorbs water. 
Before you decide on any kind of automatic 
heat, ask yourself if it can give you what the G-E 
Oil Furnace does. Ask any of the thousands of 
G-E owners whether they would part with it. Be 
fair to yourself. See the G-E at the showroom— 
or at least write or phone and find out how 
you can have this furnace now for 10% 
down, no more to pay until September. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC OIL FURNACE 


Also on exhibition at the Architects Samples Corp., 101 Park Avenue, New York City 
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